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THE WINDS OF HEAVEN. 


Throw open wide the casement of thy soul, 

And let the winds of heaven blow fresh within, 
And sweep away upon their mighty wings 

The stifling breath of self, the dust of sin. 


Wait thou, and feel these fragrant winds of truth; 
They bring rare tokens of that world, by thee 

Too little known; they drop great hints of space, 
So stirring ever larger sympathy. 


Oh, watch their coming! From each precious waft 
Thou fuller life and higher strength shalt win; 
So open wide the casement of thy soul, 
And let the winds of heaven blow fresh within. 
—Churchman, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The despatches from Washington Terri- 
tory say that prohibition was defeated by | 
an overwhelming majority, and woman | 
suffrage by a much smaller majority. Ever | 
since it was decided that the women should | 
not be allowed to vote on the question of | 
their own enfranchisement, and that the | 
matter should be submitted simultaneous- | 
ly with prohibition, the defeat was almost 
a foregone conclusion. The liquor inter- | 
est had poured money and workers into 
the Territory to oppose prohibition, and 
used all its power also against the suffrage 
amendment. ‘The friends of equal rights 
had against them the political **machine” 
of both parties, which were exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the independent voting of 
the women; and the women themselves 
had been debarred by their opponents | 
from any voice in determining the ques- | 
tion in which they were so deeply inter- 
ested. As Chief-Justice Greene, of Wash- 
ington Territory, said several years ago: 

“The opponents of woman suffrage in 
this Territory are found allied with a solid 
phalanx of gamblers, prostitutes, pimps, 
and drunkard-makers—a phalanx com- 
posed of all in each of those classes who 
know the interest of the class and vote ac- 
cording to it.” 

A combination of the political ‘‘machine”’ 
of both parties with all the baser elements 
of the Territory has carried the day for 
the time. 


+++ 


Indifferent towns of Washington Terri- 
tory a number of women offered their 
votes, which in some cases were refused, 
in other cases accepted and deposited in 
separate boxes. The last Territorial Leg- 
islature, it will be remembered, passed a | 
law restoring to women their right of suf- | 
frage. The decision of the Territorial Su- | 
preme Court annulling this law is believed | 
to be illegal by almost every lawyer in the 
Territory, irrespective of his views on | 
woman suffrage, and an appeal against it 
is pending before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
If this appeal should be successful, it will | 
show that the women were actually en- 
titled to vote at the election just past. But 
the Territorial papers opposed to woman 
suffrage loudly denounced any attempt by 
the women to vote until the decision of the | 
Territorial judges should have been re- 
versed by a higher power; and many 
women were deterred from attempting it | 
by the fear that they would be acting 
illegally. Ferry is chosen governor, Dun- 
bar and Moyt, Supreme Court judges, and 
Many other suffragists have been elected 
to State offices. The constitution was ad- 
opted by about 20,000 majority. 

—————-“(404—— 


In Montana tax-paying women are en- 
franchised, and ex-Delegate Carter, a 
warm friend of woman suffrage, is elected 
to Congress. 








In North Dakota school suffrage is con- 
ferred upon women, and Hon. John Mil- 
ler, a friend of woman suftrage, is elected 
governor. Constitutional prohibition is 
probably adopted. 


+o +- 


In South Dakota school suffrage is con- 


ferred upon women, and full woman suf- | 


frage will next year be submitted to the 
voters. Gov. Mellette, an outspoken suf- 
fragist, is elected governor, and Major 
J. A. Pickler, the champion of woman suf- 
frage in the Legislature three years ago, 
is U. S. Representative. Many strong 
suffragists have been returned to the Leg- 
islature. Constitutional prohibition is 
adopted by a decisive majority. 





In Wyoming, after twenty years’ expe- 
rience, full woman suffrage is incorpo- 
rated in the State Constitution by a five- 
sixths majority, and expressly guaranteed 
in the bill of rights by a unanimous vote. 


——_—_—_———_«-@-e——_—_ 





In Boston the assessment of women 
voters closed Oct. 1, with a total of 1,673. 
These, added to the 23,368 women assessed 
last year, make a total of 25,041 women en- 
titled to register and vote. 


says that in this country the marriage rate 
has declined among men of. the better 
class, owing to the higher education of 
women. Men of the better class who 
want uneducated wives, and cannot find 
in America women ignorant enough to 
suit them, might do well to emigrate to 


Uruguay. ‘This country could spare them. 
—-- + oe- a 
Three ladies were candidates for the 


| French Chamber of Deputies at the recent 


election,—Mme. Potoni¢, Mme. Saint Hil- 


| aire, and Mme. de Valsayre, the traveller 


and explorer. It is, however, not advis- 


| able, in our opinion, for women to an- 


nounce themselves as candidates for offices 
to which they probably are legally ineligi- 
ble, and to which they certainly cannot be 
elected. Of course it calls attention to the 
injustice of the law which excludes the 
best and most intelligent woman from an 


| office that is open to the lowest man; but 


it strengthens the mistaken impression 
that women want the right of suffrage 
chiefly in order to secure political prefer- 
ment and personal prominence for them- 
selves. Hence such action, under present 


| circumstances, is almost sure to do more 


The property- | 


tax-paying women will increase this num- | 


ber to over 30,000. 
tration be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. Delays are dangerous. 





——* & ¢——____—_ 

Women who have paid a poll-tax or a 
tax upon property within two years can 
secure registration up to Nov. 26. There 
san be no more assessment of poll-taxes 
this year. Property tax-payers should at- 
tend at once to their registration. 


—_————_ —-+ ee —-——_. 


The fiftieth birthday of Miss Frances E. 


Now, then, let regis- | 


harm than good. 
- +o -—— 

‘*‘When a man gets the idea that he isa 
lord of creation, and his wife is the ground 
he walks on, he can’t make a good hus- 
band,” said a Cincinnati judge the other 
day. ‘It is my experience. in hearing 
proceedings for divorce, that the average 
husband considers the average wife only a 
little above his domestic, and that his will 


| must be obeyed or she is made to suffer 


Willard was celebrated on Sept. 28 by a | 
| committed the mistake of forming an as- 


large gathering and public reception at 
the First Methodist Church at Evanston, 
Ill. Addresses were made by Mr. H. H.C. 
Miller, president of the village; Rev. Jo- 
seph Cummings, D. D., president of North- 
western University; Rev. 8. F. Jones, 
D. D., pastor of the First Methodist 
Church; Mrs. Elizabeth W. Andrew, who 
spoke for the W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Harbert, on behalf of the Woman's 
Council; and resolutions were offered by 
Hon. E.S. Taylor. Miss Willard respond- 
ed with her usual grace. There was 
music by Misses Catherine Waugh, Bessie 
Bragdon and Ruth Crandon, a reading by 
Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot, and messages and 
letters of congratulation from“persons of 
note all over the country, including the poet 
Whittier and ex-President Hayes. Miss 
Willard has done a great work, for which 
she is deservedly loved and honored. The 
tributes on her birthday show how wide 
spread is the affection felt for her. 
——__—__-#@e— 


Instead of losing students by deciding to 


| diminishits frequency. 


admit women, the Hartford Theological | 


Seminary opens the year with the largest 
number of students in its’ history. The 
wife of a member of the senior class has 
begun a regular course of divinity studies 


| in that seminary, with the design of fitting 


herself to become a helpmeet for her hus- 
band in missionary work. 


+ o+- —— 


It has been proved before the Guberna- 
torial Contest Committee of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature that twenty paupers and 
idiots, inmates of the Kanawha County In- 
firmary, were ‘‘voted”’ at the last election. 
Probably every one of the politicians who 
‘‘voted” these paupers and idiots, would 
declare that intelligent, tax-paying women 
are not fit to vote. 


-¢ &e-—— 


There is considerable indignation felt 


for it.” This is hardly just to the average 
husband; but it is true of a great many 
husbands. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Divorce Reform League, a 


body of well-intentioned persons who have 


sociation composed of men only, to analyze 
the causes that lead to divorce, and try to 
Among the causes 
thus far enumerated by the League, we do 
not remember to have seen any mention of 
the belief in the minds of many husbands 
that they have a right to ‘‘rule over” their 
wives. Yet this is undoubtedly one of the 
most fruitful sources of domestic unhap- 
piness. 
*“#e- 

The South is regarded as the most con- 
servative section of the country on the 
woman question, but there is a good deal 
of latent woman suffrage sentiment there, 
only needing to be called out. Rev. Anna 
Il. Shaw, National Superintendent of 
Franchise for the W. C. T. U., has just 
been giving a series of temperance lectures 
in Maryland, and she put in some strong 
words for woman suffrage, although 
warned beforehand by timid friends that 
it would not doatall. It was well received 
by the audiences, however, and the papers 
spoke very favorably in their reports. 
Miss Shaw had an enthusiastic meeting at 


| Sandy Springs, a large audience at West- 
| minster, and at Hagerstown, where sev- 


| crowded every evening. 


eral meetings were held, the church was 
Men stood up 


| all through the meetings, and even the 


| vestibule was full. 


Who knows but the 


| next State to grant woman suffrage may 


over the refusal of the Southern Baptist | 
Convention to admit women as delegates. | 


A note in the Southern Baptist Record 
says: ‘*The Southern Baptist Convention 


never did itself a greater discredit than | 


when it refused to seat lady delegates.” 


a 


At the recent convention of the Essex 
County Prohibitionists, held at Salem, 
Mass., Mrs. M. O. Stevens, of Peabody, 
presented herself as a delegate. The con- 
vention refused to admit her. Mrs. Ste- 
vens protested against her exclusion as a 
violation of the equal rights plank in the 
platform, and after offering resolutions, 
which the convention would not adopt, she 
withdrew. 

+—_____ 

One-fourth of the married women in 
Uruguay are found to be unable even to 
sign their names. Uruguay is the place 
for the editor of the Boston Courier, who 


| 





be a Southern one? 


—_—¢9—_ —__—_——___ 





The Boston Advertiser remarks : 

‘College hazing is going out of fashion. 
At Yale this year the only noticeable re- 
ception given to the freshmen was that ac- 
corded by the Y.M.C. A. When the bar- 
barous custom of making the lives of those 
entering college a burden has ceased, an 
interesting question will arise as to the 
credit that should be given for leading 
the way toward better things. A strong 
claimant for that honor will be the ladies’ 
college at Wellesley, where, some years 
ago, the practice was inaugurated of giv- 
ing to the—shall we say freshwomen? u 
banquet provided by the sophomores.”’ 


+++- _ 


THE BOMBAY SOROSIS. 


Newspapers received from India contain 
reports of a notable series of meetings of 
women which have resulted in the organi- 
zation of what is believed to be the first 
literary society for native women in all 
India. Certainly it is the first in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Dr. Emma Brainerd 
Ryder, who has practised medicine in 
New York City during the last ten years, 
and who has lately been travelling in 
China and India, is the mainspring of this 
new movement among Indian women. 

The first meeting was held, July 27, at 
the Elphinstone High School. Dr. Ryder 
spoke of the growth of the movement for 


the education of women in England and | 
the United States, and of the origin and ' 


development of associations of women. 
She told of the various organizations of 
women, their objects and work, of the 
musical, literary, art and philanthropic 
societies, the W. C. T. Union, and finally 
of the International Council of Women at 
Washington, where delegates were pres- 
ent from England, Canada, Norway. Swe- 
den, Denmark, Poland, Finland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Japan. ‘The 
two missing links to make the chain of 
women’s associations complete around the 
globe were China and India. Dr. 
thought the time had come for India to 
furnish its link, and proposed that a liter- 
ary association be formed, which all could 
join regardless of nationality or religion— 
politics and religion to be omitted from all 
discussions. 

Pundita Ramabai addressed the meeting, 
endorsing the idea of organization, and 
telling of the obstacles to be overcome 
and of the criticisms made at every ad- 
vanced step taken by women. Several 
other ladies spoke in favor of organizing. 
Committees were appointed to report two 
weeks later, and more than forty ladies 
gave their names for membership. 


17.0 Fv. 
tyder | 


A few days after this meeting, the Bom- | 


bay Gazette published a long article ex- 
plaining the motives and reasons for the 
existence of women’s associations, and the 
benefits to be derived from them. ‘The 
tenor of the article was calculated to allay 
any apprehension that the new movement 
might prove revolutionary, and to answer 
objections. The Hindoo population of 
Bombay were puzzled, it seems. ‘*They 
cannot understand,” said the Gazette, 
“why women should be instructed to be- 
have like men, and lock their doors against 
men, while they pass their time socially 
or in debate.” The Gazette assures them 
that 


“The idea of excluding men from their 
gatherings is due to no selfish motive. It 
is considered judicious, for this reason: It 
is girls and young ladies whom Dr. Ryder 
particularly wishes to draft into the asso- 
ciation. It is to make thoroughly good 
women of them that is her aim. Many 
might imagine from the exclusion of men 
that Dr. Ryder is one of those women who 
think her sex are gifted with quite as 
much brain power as men; that they ought 
to be voted into seats in Parliament by en- 
franchised women; that they ought to be 
allowed to don the wig aud mount the 
woolsack ; and, in short, have all the same 
privileges as men. Dr. Ryder does not 
wish that women should adopt the habits, 
the pursuits or professions of men. She 
wishes to make women of women, and not 
allow them to sleep out an existence of 
drudgery, idleness and ignorance; to take 
their place as fitting companions to men, 
which they were created for, and to be no 
passive companions either, but such, hav- 
ing their minds developed, as may aid 
their husbands in their own daily pur- 
suits,”’ 

The on to explain that 
Dr. Ryder intends, after this society is 
formed, to do something toward promot- 
ing technical education for girls, as his 
Excellency Lord Reay has already done 
for the technical education of boys; and 
it concludes with the appeal: 


Gazette goes 


‘Let, then, the ladies of Bombay, young 
and old, both European and native, come 
forward and give Dr. Ryder the support 
she deserves, helping her to weld the link 
that is necessary to make the world’s 
chain complete, taking for their motto, 
‘Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.’ 
Success is certain.” 


the committee 
a constitution 


At the second meeting, 
on organization reported, 
was adopted and a name chosen—‘*The 
Bombay Sorosis Club for Women.” ‘The 
objects of the association were stated to 
be, *“l'o train women to work in organized 
bodies; to encourage and strengthen its 
members to love study; to establish a 
means of direct communication between 
the literary women of India, England and 
America; and to study the lives and deeds 
of the women of the past and present who 
have aided in elevating woman to her pres- 
ent place in the world.” Dr. Ryder asked the 
Parsee ladies present to bring to the next 
meeting a sketch of the life of some distin- 
guished Parsee woman who had been a 
scholar or a philanthropist. A similar re- 
quest was made of the Hindoo women 
present. A short sketch of the life of 
Prof. Maria Mitchell was then given, after 
which all joined in singing ‘God Save the 
Queen,’ and the meeting adjourned for 
two weeks.” 

The Gazette says, ‘“The Bombay Sorosis 
Society for Women claims to be a lineal 
descendant of the Women’s Literary Clubs 
of England and America. If in twenty 
years its record can show an equal amount 
of good accomplished, no thoughtful man 
or woman will regret having encouraged 
its initiatory steps.” F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT has 
begun the publication of a youth's depart- 
ment in a large syndicate of papers. 

Miss FLORENCE BAYARD, daughter of the 
ex-secretary, is the champion woman ten- 
nis player of Delaware and of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE gives Oc- 
tober to lectures in Mississippi for the 
She will not fail to put ina 
good word for woman suffrage. 

QUEEN MARGHERITA Of Italy is said to be 
much interested in Volapiik. She takes a 
periodical printed in that language, and 
has learned to read it with ease. 

Mrs. CLARA KEEFE, a sister of Helen 
Dauvray-Ward, is coming into notice as a 
sculptor. A statue of a ‘‘Newsboy” by her 
is to be placed near the post-office in New 
York. 

Miss HELEN GREGORY was the first lady 
to take the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at Trinity, Toronto, and has she recently 
been made a B. A., being the first girl 
graduate to have the honor conferred on 
her. 

MADAME BieG Woska is organizing a 
large chemist’s and druggist’s establish- 
mentat Warsaw. ‘The entire staff will be 
composed of women. Madame Bieg Woska 
studied at Zurich and passed her exami- 
nations at Kiev. 

Miss CAROLINE A. WoOpMAN, who 
gra@uated jJast year at the Institute of 
Technology in Boston, is now professor of 
zoology at Wellesley College, and Miss 
E1iza’ E. MALtBy, who studied two years 
at the Institute, is assistant professor of 
physics at Wellesley. 

Miss OCTAVIA HILL, so well known for 


| her work among the poor in London, con- 


tributes to the Nineteenth Century for Sep- 
tember an address read before the Univer- 
sity Extension students at Oxford, point- 
ing out the importance and requirements 
of the work among the poorest classes. 

MRs. SARAH FISHER, of Springfield, O., 
has invented an upright dust-pan, and Mrs. 
L. E. Newcomer, of Delaware, O., has 
invented a dust-arrester and blower for 
grates. Both ladies are desirous to make 
arrangements for the sale of their house- 
hold conveniences. ; 

Mrs. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
the author of ‘lhe Romance of Dollard,”’ 
has finished another book, dealing with 
the early French exploration of America. 
The chief figures of thiy romance are La 
Salle and his lieutenant, Tonty. It is to 
be called **The Story of Tonty.” 

Miss HELEN BLACKBURN, who has ed- 
ited the Englishwoman's Review during the 
illness of its late editor, the lamented Car- 
oline A. Biggs, has now become the per- 
manent editor. Miss Blackburn is the 
compiler of the English **Women’s Suf- 
frage Calendar,” and has done much sec- 
retarial work in the office of one of the 
suffrage associations. 

Miss M. ‘I’. O°GRADY, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology in 
1885, and fellow in biology at Bryn Mawr, 
1887, will be at the head of the new de- 
partment of instruction in biology at Vas- 
sar College. Miss O’Grady has already 
made a name for herself among biologists 
for her original investigations in biology, 
and has been connected with the summer 
biological laboratory at Wood's Holl, 
Mass. 

Miss AMy Levy, the young English 
Jewess who promised to become notable 
in literature, died a few days ago at the 
age of only twenty-three. She was a grad- 
uate of Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
her first work was a little volume of poems. 
She afterwards turned her attention to 
fiction, and her latest book, ‘*Reuben 
Sachs,” was thought to be one of the 
cleverest novels of the year. At her own 
request she was cremated at Woking, be- 
ing the second of her religion thus treated 
at this great crematory. 

Miss CARRIE MEYER, a fifteen-year-old 
girl, is now frescoing the walls of the 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. She 
has designed and executed the frescoing 
for a large number of the finest rooms in 
the hotel, and is regarded by her em- 
ployers as an able and accomplished fres- 
co painter. The child is a musician as 
well as an artist, and plays with skill upon 
a number of instruments, including the 
bass viol, organ, flute and violin. Her 
father wishes her to devote herself to 
painting pictures, but she enjoys fresco 
work better. She is described as very 
pretty and graceful, and exceedingly shy. 
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.PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 
Compiled by Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B. 


Georgia. 
WIFE'S LEGAL STATUS. 


All property owned by a woman at mar- | 


riage, or acquired afterward in any way, 
constitutes her separate estate, free from 
the debts or control of her husband, but 
liable for her own debts, except those for 
the support of herself and family when 
she contracts them as her husband’s agent. 
She may make contracts and sue and be 
sued concerning her estate as if unmar- 
ried; but she cannot bind herself as surety 
for her husband, nor can she assume his 
debts, nor can she sell her property to her 
husband except by order of the Superior 
Court. She may become a free trader by 
consent of her husband published for one 
month in a newspaper, and is then liable 
on all contracts as if single. A woman 
may be executrix or administratrix, and 
her marriage does not affect her powers as 
such. Any person, married or single, 
may make a will of real and personal 
property at the age of fourteen years. 
Marriage revokes a will previously made. 
CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

A widow may take dower in the real es- 
tate of which her husband died possessed. 
But instead of this, if her husband died 
without a will, the widow may take a 
child's share of both real and personal es- 
tate absolutely, unless there are more 
than five children, or descendants thereof, 
in which case the widow may take one- 
fifth of all the property absolutely. If 
the wife dies without a will, the widower 
may take a child’s share of her estate. If 
either husband or wife dies without a will, 
and leaving no issue, then the surviving 
widow or widower is sole heir. A widow 
and her children are entitled to a twelve- 
months’ support out of her husband's 
property after his death, in preference to 
all other claims on the estate. A husband 
cannot leave more than one-third of his 
property by his will to any religious, 
charitable or public purpose, to the ex- 
clusion of his widow or children. 

DIVORCE. 

Causes for absolute divorce are adultery ; 
cruel treatment; habitual intoxication ; in- 
termarriage between persons within the 
prohibited degree of relationship by blood 
or marriage; mental] incapacity or impo- 
tency at time of marriage; fraud, force, 
menace or duress in obtaining marriage; 
wilful desertion for three years; convic- 
tion and imprisonment in penitentiary for 
term of two years or more for crime in- 
volving moral turpitude; and to the hus- 
band for pregnancy of the wife at mar- 
riage by another, and unknown to him. 

Trial is by jury, and the verdict may be 
for a total or partial divorce. A total di- 
vorce will only be given if two juries, at 
different terms of court, unite in the ver- 
dict in favor of it. The second jury will 
also determine what division shall be 
made of the property. 

Colorado, 
WIFE'S LEGAL STATUS. 

All property belonging to a woman at 
her marriage and all that she acquires 
afterwards by inheritance, by the will of 
any deceased person, by the gift of any 
one except her husband, or by the pro- 
ceeds of her business or labor, constitutes 
her separate estate, which she can hold, 
manage, contract in regard to, sell and 
convey, as though she were unmarried, 
and without her husband's consent. Her 
deed of her realty willconvey it without her 
husband’s signature. She may dispose of 
half her property by will without her hus- 
band’s consent, or all of it with his con- 
sent. Her property is not liable for his 
debts; nor is he liable for her ante-nuptial 
debts, except to the extent of any prop- 
erty which he may have received from her. 
Husband and wife may make all manner 
of contracts directly with each other, and 
convey property to each other. She may 
become surety for him. She may carry 
on any trade or business, and sue and be 
sued as if single, and her property is liable 
on judgments obtained against her. A 
woman is of age at eighteen for all pur- 
poses. 

CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

There is no curtesy or dower. 
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out intention of returning ; habitua) drunk- 
enness for one year; conviction for felony 
or other infamous crime; extreme cruelty ; 
failure of husband for the space of one 
year, being in good bodily health, to make 
a reasonable provision for the support of 
his family. Plaintiff must have resided 
one yearin this State before bringing suit, 
unless the offence was committed in this 
State, or was committed while one or both 


| of the parties resided in this State. If 


Neither | 


husband nor wife can dispose by will of | 
more than half his or her property, real | 
and personal, away from the survivor, ex- 


cept that the wife may dispose of all her 
property if the husband gives his written 
consent. ‘The widow may choose whether 
she will take the provision made for her 
by her husband's will or take one-half his 
property. If there is no will, but the de- 
ceased leaves issue, the surviving husband 
or wife takes one-half the estate, but if 
there is no issue and no will, then the sur- 
vivor takes the whole. 
DIVORCE. 

Causes for divorce are adultery; big- 
amy; impotency; wilful desertion for one 
year without reasonable cause; wilful de- 
sertion and departure from the State with- 


there is no defence, the case may be tried 
before a master in chancery; if there is a 
defence, it goes to a jury, but the trial 
may be in private. 


Delaware. 
WIFE'S LEGAL STATUS. 

Before April 9, 1873, a woman's personal 
property and the profits of her real estate 
went to her husband at marriage. In mar- 
riages that have taken place subsequently 
to that date, all property, real and per- 
sonal, belonging to the woman at mar- 
riage constitutes her separate estate, to- 
gether with all that comes to her after the 
marriage from avy person other than 
her husband; and any wife, whenever 
married, may hold as her separate 
estate whatever property has actually 
come into her separate possession in any 
way except from her husband since the 
above date, and all that may come to her 
in the future. Her property shall not be 
liable for his debts nor under his control; 
but it is liable for her own debts, whether 
contracted before or after marriage. She 
may claim her earnings, and may contract 
and sue and be sued relative to her earn- 
ings and her separate estate, and may give 
a good bond with or without a power of 
attorney, but can probably bind herself 
by no other contracts; but it has not been 
judicially determined whether her promis- 
sory note will bind her, or whether she 
can transact business like a single woman. 
She cannot convey her real estate unless 
her husband joins in the deed. She may 
make a will of all her property, real and 
personal, and may act as executor or ad- 
ministrator. 

CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

Common law curtesy and dower both 
prevail in this State; but if the husband 
leaves no issue, the widow takes her life 
interest in one-half his real estate instead 
of one-third; and if no child was born 
during the marriage, so that the widower 
cannot take curtesy in his wife's estate, he 
takes a life interest in one-half her estate 
instead of the whole; but her debts must 
in this case be first settled out of the 
estate. 

If there is personal property, the wid- 
ower takes all that his wife leaves, if she 
has not disposed of it by her will; and the 
widow takes one-third of her husband's 
personalty when he dies without a will 
but leaving issue, and one-half of it if 
there is no issue; the whole,if he leaves 
no kindred. 

DIVORCE. 

Causes for absolute divorce are adultery ; 
desertion for three years; habitual drunk- 
impotency; extreme cruelty; 
conviction for felony after marriage. 
Divoree absolute or divorce from bed and 
board, at the diseretion of the court, may 
be given for procurement of marriage by 
fraud; lack of sufficient age of either 
party at time of marriage (eighteen for 


enuess 5 











males and sixteen for females) where the | 


marriage has not been voluntarily ratified 
after both parties have attained the legal 
age; or for wilful neglect of husband for 
three years to provide his wife with nec- 
essaries of life suitable to her condition. 

If an inhabitant of this State goes into 
another State to obtain a divorce for a 
cause occurring here, or for a cause which 
would not be sufficient to justify a divorce 
under the laws here, such a divorce shall 
be of no force in this State. 

The court may give the wife alimony; 
and if the husband is in fault, all the wife’s 
real estate is restored to her, and she may 
be allowed a reasonable share out of her 
husband's property, real and personal; 
and if the wife is in fault the whole or 
part of her real estate may be restored to 
her, and she may be given a reasonable 
share of her husband's personal property. 

(From ‘The Law of Husband and Wife,”’ pub- 
lished by Lee and Shepard, Boston.) 
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MRS. GEN. LOGAN. 


Mrs. Mary A. Logan decided, after Gen. 
Logan’s death, that to keep herself busy, 
as she had been all her life, she must take 
up some branch of literary work. When 
the Home Magazine was started at Wash- 
ington about a year ago, she was made its 
editor. She writes, reads manuscript, and 
has general editorial charge of the paper. 
During her trip abroad, she spent four 
months in Germany, and improved the 
opportunity to study the features of the 
German army. She has embodied her ob- 
servations in a long article since her re- 
turn. She visited Hungary, Austria, Italy, 
France, and England. The soldier element 
in this country holds Mrs. Logan in high 
esteem, not only as the widow of an hon- 





ored commander, but as a woman of rare 
ability. At the recent meeting of the 
National G. A. R. she was the central fig- 
ure of the encampment, and divided the 
honors with Gen. Sherman. A week or 
two ago, the Logan Invincibles of Mary- 
land, largely composed of old soldiers, 
strongly recommended Mrs. Logan for 
Commissioner of Pensions, and the idea 
was taken up with a shout by the Grand 
Army people throughout the country. 
But Mrs. Logan replied to her friends : 

‘IT have too keen an appreciation of the 
duties and responsibilities of the office and 
of my own unfitness to assume them, eyer 
to think of it for a moment, even if the 
place were proffered me, which is absurd- 
ly improbable.” F. M. A. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Two gatherings here during the past 
month have been notably the work of 
women, and deserve some notice in a 
woman's paper. 

The first was a Nationalist parlor meet- 
ing at the home of Drs. Augusta Kimball 
and Ella Upham. Dr. Kimball came to 
Chicago about a year and a half ago, but 
a serious accident has confined her to her 
house for nearly a year. 
white and yellow ribbons and the Sorosis 
pin, and is a well-read woman. 
Upham has been a suffrage worker from 
her early girlhood, and has already found 
her place among us. We have here a Na- 
tionalist club, and to this Dr. Kimball and 
Dr. Upham belong. But it seemed time to 
swarm, and Dr. Kimball kindly opened 
her parlors for the cause. Some sixty or 
seventy thoughtful men and women came 
in response to invitations. We welcomed 
the W. C. T. U., the suffragists, news- 
paper people, physicians, lawyers, and 





wage-workers and for children; also as_ 
a mover for other needed laws for the 
protection of these classes. Not yet a 
year old, it has done a surprising work 
and accomplished some very important re- 
sults. Mrs. Corinne S. Brown was its 
originator, and is still its moving spirit. 
Miss Caroline Huling is its president. It 
meets monthly, aud a visitor would be as- 
tonished at the amouut of business done, 
and at the number of interests requiring 
the intervention of enlightened woman- 
hood. Itis a good place to work to get 
an impetus for equal suffrage. Again and 
again we have waited patiently and cour- 
teously upon the caprice of law-makers 
and executive, only to be impressed by 
the attention bestowed on delegations of 
voters (with a big V) and by the thought 
that had we the same power we need not 
leave our private cares so often to help 
this city. 

When there was a general movement 


| for the improvement of the compulsory 


education law, we put our shoulders to 
the wheel with the rest and helped secure 
it. City teachers’ wages were withheld 
more or less for several months at a time, 
and somebody was drawing interest on 
the withheld wages; we changed that. 
After many attempts, we induced the city 


| council to pass an ordinance for the ap- 


She wears the | 


pointment of sanitary women police, 


| which appoiutment, by the way, Mayor 


Dr. Ella | 


Cregier unaccountably delays. 
We have visited many of the public in- 


| stitutions in Chicago and through the 


State. We are still agitating for free 


| baths for women and children, for guards 


on all elevators where employés ride, for 
inspection of the conditions of child-acting 
in theatres, for women on all boards of in- 
stitutions where women or children are 
retained, especially on the board of educa- 
tion; and for a State industrial school for 
dependent children. 


We have decided to send a committee 


| each month to the meeting of the Board 


others. We had cheering letters from | 
Edward Bellamy, Frances E. Willard, 
Susan B. Anthony, and others. Mrs. 


Corinne 8. Brown opened the meeting. 


| to the Alliance. 


In all other nationalist clubs we had yet | 


heard from, the proper position of woman 
had been overlooked. 
lamy’s book itself is open to that criti- 
cism. So she wished that the new club 
should take its stand plainly on that point. 
Women whose hearts are in the National- 


recognition now than wait until later 
when the co-operative idea had become a 
success. 

Dr. Kimball gave a valuable paper on 
economics. 

Mr. Jesse Cox, president of the first 
club, defined Nationalism as ‘‘the applica- 
tion of democracy to industry.” 

A declaration of principles was then 
read, as follows: 


‘Justice demands that economic inde- 
pendence be secured to every man, wom- 
an and child of the nation, on the ground 
that they are human beings. 

**National co-operation must take the 
place of individual competition in indus- 
trial production to secure that economic 
independence 

‘**As the only limit to production should 
be the wants of the people, therefore use, 
not profit, should be the genius of in- 
dustry. 

*“As the need of women for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and education is equal to that 
of men, therefore their industrial, social, 
and political equality must be guaranteed. 

‘*The nation must assume control of all 
industries as soon as they fall into the 
hands of trusts or monopolies which limit 
production or restrict service.” 

Mr. Adelbert Hamilton, a young lawyer, 
expatiated upon the above principles with 
clearness and vigor. After further dis- 
cussion pro and con, the meeting became 
informal for the purpose of taking the 


In fact, Mr. Bel- | 


of Education, which shall report the same 
We believe this society 
to be unique, there being in this country 
few so constituted. Perhaps it might be 
called an epitome of the International 
Council. It includes church women and 
liberals, W. C. T. U. women, labor re- 


| formers, Chautauquans, Nationalists, ma- 


| sonic 
ist movement had much better claim just | women newspaper and literary women 
, spi i J , 


sisterhoods, suffragists, medical 


| colored women, Americans, Scandinavians 


| stand by women? 
| wherein” he ‘‘was born! 


| here in November. 


and all. Who says that women do not 


‘Let the day perish 
199 

The Anthony Club has resumed its regu- 
lar evening meetings. Both men and women 
belong to this club. Its subject the first 
night was the ‘Relation of Woman’s Ballot 
to the Temperance Reform.” Miss Esther 
Pugh, the national treasurer of W.C.'T. U., 
gave us the paper of the evening. ‘These 
meetings grow in interest and numbers. 
We hope to give a large impetus this win- 
ter to equal suffrage in Chicago. Mrs. 
Rosa Miller Avery has kept her pen dipped 
in suffrage ink all summer, and is still as 
freshasever. The Illinois Woman's Press 
Association will resume work in October, 
its able president, Mary Allen West, being 
still in the far West. 

The Sociologic Congress and the Nation- 
al W. C. T. U. Convention are to meet 
They promise to keep 


| Chicago up to its live standard, and to 


names of those who desired to form the | 


new club. Many were given, and we shall 
meet in a few days in a permanent form. 

The spread of the ‘Looking Backward” 
idea is taking firm root here. It is a sur- 
prise to its friends. Frances Willard says 
that ‘‘women take to Nationalism like a 
duck to water.”’ A few weeks since, Bish- 
op Fallows preached on ‘‘Christ the True 
Socialist.” Rev. Mr. Goss, of Moody’s 
Tabernacle, gave a sermon not long ago 
commending ‘Looking Backward” and 
Christian Socialism. Rev. J. P. Brushing- 
ham has also spoken on the same topic. 

During this month the parent club will 
hold an open meeting, at which Mr. Howe 
will give a paper on *‘Peru in its Palmy 
Days ere the Conquest.” The paper will 
be an exposition of the co-operative sys- 
tem in vogue there, and its blessings. Its 
final failure was caused by the fact that 
its inception was from above, not below, 
being instituted by the Incas. 

Another notable gathering was that of 
the Illinois Woman’s Alliance. This is a 
delegate body representing perhaps thirty 
societies of women in Chicago, in which I 
have the honor to stand for the Anthony 
Equal Suffrage Club. Among these 
societies there are perhaps two com- 
posed of both men and women. But all 
delegates must be women. The Alliance 
may be concisely stated as an inspector 
of the execution of laws for women 





make it a very interesting place for wom- 
en to visit duribg that month. 
ANNA R. WEEKS. 
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LETTER FROM BELGIUM. 





BRUSSELS, SEPT., 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We found Brussels as gay and bustling 
as Bruges was sombre and slow. After 
taking an evening meal at our hotel, we 
took a drive through the well-lighted 
streets and along the broad boulevards. 
The cafés were alive with convivials with- 
in and without; the shops resplendent in 
gas and electric lights; the toy shops a 
wilderness of wonders, and the toys for 
the elder children not less gay, each arti- 
cle, such as pipes and canes, fans and 
bijouterie, having a separate store. In 
the course of our drive we came upon the 
summer Féte held in August. The merry-_ 
go-rounds were in full swing, shooting-gal- 
leries firing away, switch-back railways, | 
Montagnes de Russe careering up and | 
down, and in the ,centre of all stood 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, from which the 
lion’s roar resounded above the clangor 
of human voices, and vied with the big 
drum. To a superficial eye Brussels seems 
wholly bent on pleasure not of a high or- 
der,—a little Babylon of vanities. No 
doubt there is a substratum of sober life 
and thought, but we saw only the surface 
and its bubbles, reflecting all the colors of 
the rainbow. 

In the morning our time was so limited 
that in passing through the Grande Place | 
where a fragrant flower market was be- | 
ing held, we merely looked up at the 
beautiful tower of the Hotel de Ville. We | 


ne 


took a tram-car to the new Palais de 
Justice, one of the finest buildings in Ey. 
rope, which occupies an area larger than 
St. Peter's at Rome. 

We emerged from Brussels on to the 
*“battle-field of Europe,” smiling with 
peace and plenty, as Flanders, of the once 
implacable rival barghs, had been the day 
before. Our route soon led us out of the 
plain, by ascending grades up some thou- 
sand feet, to the Forest of Ardennes. ‘The 
name is said to be derived from Ard, 
height, and dien, depth (of woods). Of old, 
Diana was the presiding genius of these 
glades, and wild boars as well as deer are 
still sought in its remoter regions. 

Hauffalize lies curve-wise in a fold of 
the hills, ramparts of rocky cliffs over- 
hang it on each side, and sheltering woods 
cover most of the hills. The little river 
Ourthe winds through the valley. We 
were comfortably housed in very simp!e, 
but perfectly clean, quarters. ‘Ihe yil- 
lages of the Ardennes have a method of 
their own for accommodating summer 
visitors. None of the hotels have rooms 
enough to hold the strangers, English, 
French and German, as well as Belgian 
townspeople who come here to ruralize. 
The hotel-keepers secure bed-chambers for 
their guests at neighbors’ houses next 
door, or over the way, at the shoemaker’s, 
or down the street at the tailor’s. ‘The 
tourists thus provided for join the inmates 
of the hotel at meals. Our purty was 
billeted thus in three different houses 
within a stone’s throw of the hotel. 

Cocks and hens abound in the village, 
and lift up their voices morning, noon, and 
night. At ten o'clock a drum resounds in 
the place, and all through the streets. It 
is the curfew, and warns the hosts of the 
cafe that all guests must depart by eleven 
o'clock. Inthe Maison de Ville there is a 
printed list of rules, giving the penalties 
of fines or imprisonment for a breach of 
it. Billiards and dancing seem to be the 
chief amusements. The latter takes place 
at the café and is engaged in by men only, 
who foot it merrily with one another. 
When the girls and women dance, it is 
with other girls and women, except of 
course at a ball or féte, when the sexes 
share their amusement as usual. 

The industries of the place are tanning 
and shoemaking. The historical remains 
of Hauffalize are the church, once the 


| chapel of the Abbey Val St. Catherine, 


founded by Thierry, Sire of Hautffulize, in 
the thirteenth century. 

The ruins of the Chateau, dating from 
the time of Charlemagne, were ruthlessly 
destroyed some fifty years ago. A fresh 
road into the village was opened up 
through the gateway of the stronghold. 
The hospice attached to it was left stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the street. 
Over its door, now used as an almshouse, 
are the arms of the barony in sculptured 
stone, and beneath is the inseription, 
**Hospice Wilmotte.” 

REBECCA MOORE. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue WooInG or GRANDMOTHER Grey. By 
Kate Tannatt Woods. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1890. Price, $2. 


There is much simple pathos in the 
opening scene, where the old grandmother, 
seated beside her old husband, in front of 
the old fireplace, with seven little stock- 
ings of their grandchildren hanging from 
the old-fashioned mantel, recalls the de- 
tails of their ancient courtship. ‘The in- 
terest is enhanced by a series of appropri- 
ate pictures illustrating the events she 
recalls. A wild snow-storm, with the 
stalwart young lover wading through the 
drifts, his placing the ring on her finger, 
the entrance of “‘grandsir’ to the dis- 
comfiture of the young people, the visit to 
the cellar for a mug of cider and an apron 
full of apples, the popping of the corn and 
the subsequent popping of the question, 
the eager faces of the expectant children, 


| the glowing merriment of the young hay- 


makers, the solemn ticking of the old 
clock, the silent winter sunrise, and the 
tender hues of the summer sunset, and at 
last the old woman’s lonely retrospection 
of the vanished years,—seldom have wé 
seen so much homely joy and sadness por- 
trayed and interpreted in a few graceful 
stanzas. Mrs. Woods’s illustrated poem is 
a very beautiful gift, which will never 
cease to interest and delight its recipients. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
H. B. B- 


Srx Portraits. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 


In associating six artists so far apart in 
time and character as Della Robbia, Correg- 
gio, Blake, Corot, George Fuller, and Wins- 
low Homer, the author has endeavored to 
show the meaning of individuality in Art. 
The first-named was a sculptor whose life 
dates from 1400 to 1482; the second’a 
painter from 1494 to 1534; Blake was 4 
writer and an engraver from his own de- 
signs who lived a curious, secluded life 
from 1757 to 1827, visited by visions and 
comforted by a sympathetic wife; Corot 
was a Parisian painter from 1796 to 1875; 
George Fuller was an American artist 
from 1822 to 1884; and Winslow Homer, 
born in 1836, still lives to complete his 
record. The peculiar powers of each of 
these artists are successively described 
and analyzed, and are made the text for 
much refined and subtle criticism. With 
rare modesty and diffidence, the author ad- 
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s Della Robbia, Correg- 
sorge Fuller, and Wins- 
hor has endeavored to 
f individuality in Art- 
3a sculptor whose life 
. 1482; the second:a 
to 1534; Blake was 4 
ver from his own de- 
curious, secluded life 
visited by visions and 
apathetic wife; Corot 
ter from 1796 to 1875; 
; an American artist 
and Winslow Homer, 
lives to complete his 
ar powers of each of 
successively described 
are made the text for 
ubtle criticism. With 
fidence, the author ad- 


~=_ - 
— 


mits that her impressions ‘‘may be born 
of her own mental attitude rather than 
the painter’s.” When the spectator ‘‘tries 
to record such impres~ions as these, his 
only device can be Comme il l’entends, and 
jit should be as an apology, not as a chal- 
lenge.” The book is interesting and sug- 
geative. H. B. B. 


SpeaAKING Preces ror LitrLe SCHOLARS AND 
O.peR Purits. Original Dialogues and Reci- 
tations. By Ellen O. Peck. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1890. Price, 50 cents. 


It is a somewhat hazardous enterprise 
to offer for the use of scholars, in place of 
the customary gems of English and 
American literature selected trom writ- 
ings of established excellence, a volume 
of prose and rhyme all written by one un- 
known author. Without wishing to de- 
tract from such merit as the pieces may 
possess, we cannot find any which rise 
above mediocrity. The prose dialogues 
and “charades” ure better than the poeti- 
eal contents. ‘The book is carefully and 
conscientiously adapted to its purpose, but 
contains little of permanent value. 

H. B. B. 


Tus Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. 
York :G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. Price, $1.50- 


Of all the fine series of histories 
called ‘“The Story of the Nations,’ none 
is more interesting or instructive than this 
of the Hansa Towns. 
as the ‘Hanseatic League”, was a fed- 
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to make a book acceptable both to the 

North and the South, and to represent 

men as equally high-toned on one side as | 
on the other. This is not in acccordance 
with the facts. Their differences were not 
solely, as alleged, on the question of union 
and disunion, but on the far more vital 
question of slavery or freedom, of aris- | 
tocracy or republicanism, of barbarism or 
civilization. But it is hardly worth while 
to question the historical accuracy or phil- 
osophical principle of a juvenile narrative 


| War of the Roses. The object is evidently | 
| 


| where the hero is a boy of the most super- | 


New | 


| has been followed. 


The alliance, known | 


eration of free cities—Lubeck, Wisby, | 


soest, Dortmund, etc., for mutual defence 
against the robber kings and nobles of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Never 
once during the centuries of its history 
did this League draw the sword against 
its own members, or fight except to pun- 
ish infringement of its rights. Its life 
was in commerce. Its recognized con- 
stitution was first adopted at a council of 
deputies held in the city of Cologne in 
what is still known as the ‘‘Hansa Room.” 
For centuries these free cities of Germany, 
including later Hamburg and Bremen, and 
the Italian Republics, each in their re- 
spective spheres of action, helped on the 
progress of civilization, individual enter- 


| dred in all. 


prise, democratic spirit, and commercial | 


activity. Absorbed in the German Em- 
pire, the League now remuins only an illus- 
trious name. ‘ 


FINGER-PLAYsS ror NURSERY AND KINDERGAR- 


TEN. By Emilie Poulsson. 1889. Boston: 


D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 


Finger-plays have always been the de- 
light of childhood. Eighteen are de- 
scribed in this dainty volume; some for 
babies; others for older children up to 
seven or eight years old. There is no 
prettier sight than a class of young chil- 
dren going through the various motions 
under the direction of a skilful teacher. 
Among the eighteen titles of the games 
are The Little Men, The Lambs, The Hen 
and Chickens, A Little Boy’s Walk, How 
the Corn Grew, Making Bread, Santa 
Claus, etc. ‘The book must be read to be 
appreciated. H. B. B. 
Our Cats AND ALL Anovut Tuem. Their Varie- 
ties, Habits and Management. 


The Standard | 


of Excellence and Beauty described and pic- | 
tured by Harrison Weir, F. R. H.S., President | 


Boston and New 
1889. Price, 


of the National Cat Club. 

York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

$2.00. 

‘‘Among animals the cat, if not the most 
perfect, is the most domestic and the most 
useful. If there were 
cats, there would be billions of vermin.” 
So says our author. He attributes many 


| fer to women. 


not millions of | 


of the feline traits to long ages of neglect, | 


ill-treatment and cruelty. He ascribes to 
this harsh training the creature’s wonder- 
ful self-reliance, its timidity, caution, 
wildness, and spirit of retaliation. He 
even anticipates great physical and moral 
progress from nurture, petting, cosseting, 
and human companionship. Cats may be 
trained to respect the lives of other ani- 
mals, of birds, even of rats and mice, and, 
properly trained, will not touch anything 
alive or dead on the premises to which they 
are attached. 


sian, the 'Tortoise-shell, tabbies, brown and 
spotted, the black, the blue, the white and 
black, the Siamese, the Manx, the Maltese 
—are allillustrated by portraits. We have 
chapters on feeding, mating and manage- 
ment. Kittenhood, the Wild Cat of Brit- 
ain, even dead cats are commemorated. 
In short, this is a perfect catechism of 
cats! This book is written con amore. It 
is the work of an artist. H. B. B. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BARON 
TRUMP AND HIS WonpERFUL Doc BULGER. 
By Ingersoll Lockwood. Illustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1890. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


These thrilling adventures begin with a 
short account of The Armless Knight. 


The varieties of cats are nu- | 
merous—the Angora, the Persian, the Rus- | 





lative courage, energy and discretion, who 
rescues his father’s steamer from a well- 
planned conspiracy, and captures a con- 
federate schooner laden withcotton. There 
is no end of ambushes, surprises and hair- 
breadth escapes. Ladies only appear in 
the tale as amiable nonentities. 
H. B. B. 


SELECTIONS FROM WorpDswortH. With Notes 
by A. J. George, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1889. Price, $1.35, post-paid by mail. 


These selections have been chosen, after’ 
experience in their use, and ure meant to | 
be representative of the poet’s work. | 
They exhibit the gore of Wordsworth’s | 
mind and art. ‘The chronological order 
The text is in every 
case the poet’s last revision. Wherever a | 
description of the scene connected with 
the poem would shed light upon the latter, 
it has been introduced. Much of the ma- 
terial herein contained has been taken 
from Wordsworth’s memoirs, and both 
Prof. Knight and Mrs. Wm. Wordsworth 
have given information and encouragement. 
The first selection was written in 1786; the 
last in 1842. There are about two hun- 
It is a very valuable synopsis | 
of the poet’s writings, including lyrics, | 
ballads, odes, narrative, reflective and ele- 
giac poems. It is interesting to compare 
the earliest and the latest of these selec- 
tions, written fifty-six years apart-—a long 
lifetime between them. In 1786, in antici- 
pation of leaving school, the young man 
wrote: 

‘Dear native regions, I foretell, 
From what I feel at this farewell, 
That wheresoe’er my steps may tend, 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, 
If, in that hour, a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look, alone on you.” 


In 1842, the old man wrote: 


‘A poet! He hath put his heart to school 
Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand; must 
laugh 
By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 
Thy Art be Nature; the live current quaff, 
And let the groveller sip the stagnant pool, 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cvol 
Have killed him, Scorn should write his epitaph. 
How does the meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom bold; 
And so the grandeur of the forest-tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality.” 








H. b. B. 


CHARACTER AND Comment. Selected from the | 
Novels of William D. Howells. By Minnie | 
Macoun. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. Price, 1.00. 


It is curious to note in these passages 
culled by a woman from the writings she so 
much admires, what it is in Howells’s writ- 
ings which impresses his sympathetic fe- 
male readers. Many of the selections re- 
Here are a few of them: 

“One of the advantages of the negative | 
part assigned to women in life is that they 
are seldom forced to commit themselves. 
They can, if they will, remain perfectly 
passive while a great many things take 
place in regard to them; they need not ac- 
count for what they do not do. From 
time to time a man must show his hand, 
but save for one supreme exigency a wom- 
an need never show hers. She moves in 
mystery as long as she likes; and mere 
reticence in her, if she is young and fair. 
interprets itself as good sense and good 
taste.” 

‘*Women had always been dearand sacred 
to him: he liked beyond most young men 
to be with them; he was forever calling 
upon them, getting introduced to them, 
waiting upon them, inventing little ser- 
vices for them, corresponding with them, 
and wearing himself out in their interest. 
It is said that women do not value men of 
this sort so much as men of some other 
sorts.” 

‘*What consummate tacticians the least 
of womenare. It’s apity that they have to 
work so often in such dull material as 


| men; they ought always to have women 


The Little Baron describes his birth and | 


that of Bulger, the wonderful growth of 
his Brain, his Oriental Costume, his Fire- 
fly Chandelier, the jolly Man-hoppers, the 
Wind-eaters, the Slow-movers, Neptune’s 
Chaldron, the Awful Storm, and the Ut- 
terly Incredible Escape from the domain 
of King Bo-géé-g66. All these events, 
and many others equally surprising, are 
narrated with such startling details as 
cannot fail to rouse a child’s imagination, 
and make upon it a life-long impression. 
We can imagine this narrative becom- 
ing a nursery classic, side by side with 
Alice in Wonderland and the Melodies of 
Mother Goose. H. B. B. 
Wiruin tHe Enemy’s Lives. 

Boston. 1890. Price, $1.50. 


The lapse of years has not impaired Mr. 
Adams’s ability to write a lively tale of 
action and adventure. The Blue and the 
Gray Series began with “Taken by the 
Enemy.” This second volume, like its 
Frotecenver, deals with the War of the 

bellion. It seeks to represent its scenes 
and actors, without partisan bias, and so to 
paint them as to excite no more ill-feelin 
than would an allusion to the old Englis 


By Oliver Optic. 





to operate on. The youngest of them has 
more wisdom in human nature than the 
sages of our sex.” 

**If a woman has lived long enough to be 
truly young herself she won't find a man 
at forty either decrepit or grotesque. He 
can even make himself youthful to a girl 
of thought and imagination.” 

“The man bade the woman not to be a 
fool, and she asked him how she was to 
endure his company if she was not a fool?” 

‘There are hundreds of passages equally 
witty and poinfed-with those we have 
quoted; indeed, we take them almost in 
the order we find them. H. B. B. 


MaNvAL or SynTHETIC READING 
AND SPELLING. Designed to accompany Syn- 
thetic Readers and Spellers. By Rebecca S. 
Pollard. Chicago and New York: Western 
Publishing House. 1889. 


The design of this Manual is to guide 
the inexperienced teacher in her daily 
work. The simplest language is used and 
all technicalities are avoided. Since accu- | 
rate pronunciation and correct spelling | 
are important, the sounds of the letters | 
are taken as a ores point. First grade 
pupils are as delighted with the busy work | 
of marking and sounding the letters, as | 
are children of more tender years with 
their kindergarten lessons. is system 
of synthetic instruction always succeeds 
where intelligently taught. It has been | 
thoroughly tested. The ‘Johnny Story” | 
should be carefully read before beginning 
the instruction, because, through it, the 


PoLLARD’s 


sounds of the letters are presented, and 
many expressions used in the Manual are 
explained. It is difficult to review a text- 
book for schools so as to present its merits 
in a clear and comprehensible way. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the system is philo- 
sophically correct, and its application judi- 
cious and thorough. Every teacher will 
profit by its use. H. B. B. 


Every Day Business. Arranged for Young 
People. By M.S. Every. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. Price, 35 cents. 


This book contains many sensible, prac- 
tical directions for the transaction of 
business, such as writing letters, filing 
correspondence, making out bills, re- 
ceipts and accounts, transacting post- 
office business and sending telegrams. 
Expressage, U. 8. money, savings-banks, 


| national banks, checks, notes, drafts, 
mortgages, investments, speculations, 


taxes, fire and life insurance, etc, are ex- 
plained ina clear and simple style. We 
wish every woman would study this little 
book and thus familiarize herself with the 
principles of business. H. B. B. 


Dr. Hotmes’s GvaRDIAN ANGEL. Riverside 
Paper Series No.8. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston and New York. Paper. Price, 50 
cents. 
It is well to have the stories which 


| stirred public interest years ago, and have 


been almost forgotten, brought once more 
before a new world of younger readers in 
this cheap popular form. Holmes is 
always worth reading, and his ‘*Guardian 
Angel” is one of his best. H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Who is that well-fed, good-natured. 
looking fellow there?’ ‘That is Harris. 
He writes the letters you read in the (fa- 
zette’s column, ‘Grievances of the People.’ ” 


Bobby (at the table)—Ma, chuck me a 


piece of bread. Mother (shocked)—Bobby, | 


is that the way to ask for bread? Bobby 
(guiltily)—Chuck me a piece of bread, 
please. 

Miss Belle (warningly)—Sally, they used 
to tell me when I was a little girl that if 
I did not let coffee alone it would make me 
foolish. Sally (who owes her one)—Well, 
why didn’t you?—Life. 

A certain Governor of Massachusetts 
was asked how he came to be born in 
Maine. He answered that it was neces- 
sary for him to break into the world some- 
where, and he chose the weakest spot. 


‘“‘Aw—but you have curious names for 
your towns.” ‘l’o which do you refer?” 
‘‘Aw—the one we just pawsed. I saw the 
name on the station, ‘Baggageroom.’ 
How do you pronounce that, ’'d know?” — 
Harper's Bazar. 


Occasionally, a remedy is worse than | 


the disease. The Earl of Derby was 
troubled with the gout, and a friend sent 
him a case of a certain kind of wine as a 
specific for the malady. ‘The next day his 
lordship returned it, saying, ‘‘I have tried 
the wine, and prefer the gout.” 


Some persons think that any theory is 
better than none. A body of savans were 
summoned one day to view some extraordi- 
nary bones, exhumed from a pit in Scot- 
land. They pronounced them to be the 
bones of fallen angels. **For,” said they, 
‘if they are not the bones of fallen angels, 
what are they?” 


“The . 
Tene 
ERK 
Oi Anda 
Hows 


asaya 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, 
builds up weak and debilitated systems, 
gives strength to weakened nerves, over- 
comes that tired feeling, tones the digestive 
organs, invigorates and regulates the kid- 
liver, expels disease and gives 
vigorous health. Young people say: “ It is 
the best medicine we ever took.” Old peo- 
ble say: “ It makes us feel young again.” 





neys and 


ALPHA GARMENTS. 


IBBED Union Undergarments were originated 

by Mrs. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, of Woburn, 
Mass., and the trade-name ‘“‘Alpha” given them. 

When accurate measurements are received, care- 

fully cut and fitted garments are made in the best 

possible manner from a variety of excellent fabrics. 

Also, Alpha garments are made for Infants in 

manner and materials of unusual excellence. 
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‘Hints for Housekeepers. Fine-Art Publications. 


f2.0n receipt of address and 2-cent stamp a circular | 
giving list of measurements required, and price-list | 


together with samples of knitted fabrics, will be 
mailed promptly. Address 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 
35 Sherman Place, Woburn, Mass. 
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HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. Bey. | 
TON. 12mo, $1.25. With full index. 

This thoroughly practical cook-book is an invalu- | 
able aid and guide in the kitchen. Its arrangement 
of departments, its suggestions for ‘‘make-overs,” 
and its easy style of instruction, make it especially 
useful to housekeepers of limited means. | 
HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS; or Twenty- 

Six Hours A Day. By MARry BLAKE. 12mo, 

31.00. 

Busy wives and mothers who find the days tvo 
short to enable them to accomplish all they wish, 
will here obtain hints for saving time, for making 
time, as it were, and so lessening the burden of | 
daily care and making home pleasanter and happier 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Culture in | 

the Household. By Mrs A.M. Diaz. 12mo, $1. 

**Not a series of theoretical essays, but a plain,com 
mon-sense discussion of the questions which come 
up every day in every home, particularly in those 
homes where much of the burden and brunt comes 
upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are children to 
be fed, clothed and educated, and where an ambition 
exists to live in respectable style.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother 
in the country.”—Jndex. 

BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. By 
A.M. DIAz. 12mo, 31.25. 

“This book coutains Mrs. Diaz’s best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complications 
and limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Should be read by every man who has & wife, and 
every woman who has a family,”—Lowell Times. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and | 
diet, self-respect instead of the worship of wealth 
and fashion, education of women in skilled labor, 
are among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates.”—N. Y 
Nation. 

COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS, 
HARLAND. l6mo, paper, 25 cts.; 
proof covers, 60 cts. 

Most cook-books presuppose a certain degree of 
knowledge requisite to their use, but this, while suited 
to experienced housekeepers, yet adapts itself to the 
needs of those who must start at the beginning. Its 
explicit and careful directions will be a source of 
unmixed delight to those who have their laurels yet 
to win in a new field of labor. 

HOUSEHOLD NOTES AND QUERIES, i2mo, 
0 cts. 

One of those valuable collections that people, 
possessing, wonder how they could do without. It 
is a small encyclopedia of useful facts about the 
innumerable questions that are forever coming up 
in the household, and everybody, from grandpa 
down to baby, can find something in it that was just 
what he or she wanted to know. 

ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. 
5. D. Power. 12mo, 31.00. 

While specially intended for young girls, this unique 
volume has valuable suggestions to housekeepers of 
older years, who will read its chatty and intelligent 
prpere with thorough zest and benetit to themselves. 
Not only household matters come in for discussion, 
but other subjects dear to the feminine heart, such as 
“Shopping,” “Planning and Packing,” “A Dress 
Rehearsal,” etc., and all are treated in that bright, 
entertaining way that blends amusement with in- 
struction. 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dup.ey A. | 

* SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard College. mo, 60c. | 
Every housekeeper needs some such book at her 

hand in case of emergencies, the frequent accidents, 

great or small, that befall a family, and demand 
prompt and wise action. Much suffering and dis- 
tress may be saved by a treatise that gives the proper 
remedies and treatment that a sensible woman can | 
apply at once, and this little hand-book will be found | 
worth its weight in gold. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By MAky J. SArrorp, M. D., and 
MARY E. ALLEN. 16mo, 60 cts. 

A valuable book of counsel for mothers, teachers, 
and all who have the care of young girls, prepared 
by two women who are authority in such matters. 

“What a blessing to our girls if this book could 
only be distributed and read throughout the land! 
Many a mother is the unconscious cause of her 
daughter's ill-health.’—S, S. Journal. 

At the Bookstores, or sent, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


Mus. 


By MAnion 
12mo, water- 


post-paid, by 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - - 
Mrs. WILLIAM Cauoon, JR., } 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 5 


Editor. 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specisnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The W ’s Trib 
€ Womans iridune, 
Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICcK CoLBy. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for 83.00 per year. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

Epitep ny ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.’’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“Tt need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole papér. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 


‘The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, | 

Published in the interest of the Home, rune, } 

Woman, and her right to the wr An eight 

thly. 50 cents a year. ress | 

— THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. | 
Des Moines, lowa. 





IRENE E. JEROME'S NEW VOLUME, 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY, 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T. 
Andrew. With nearly one hundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Weatworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey moruceo, 
$15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 


A Perfect Union ot Art and Literature, 

Over the clear-cut thoughts of a modern master of 
classic essay, one of the foremost of American artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so many 
triumphs, and, “in verdure clad,” starts into life the 
rural beauties of “April Days,” ““My Outdoor Studies,” 
“Water Lilies,” “The Life of Birds,” “The Procession 
of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” It was a happy thought 
that selected these models of literary genius for illus- 
tration, a loving homage to nature which guided the 
artist in her wanderings “In a Fair Country.” The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are 
not surpassed even by the former triumphs of “One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Bunch 
of Violets,” and “The Message of the Bluebird,” house- 
hold treasures throughout the land. Whether floating 
in her boat on Concord River, with its wealth of floral 
adornments, its scenic surprises in the windings of its 
stream in and about places made famous by Thoreau 
and Emerson, or in her loftier flights amid the hills 
of “beautiful Camden” down by the sea, where the 
evrandeur of mountain views possesses charms to wake 
enthusiasm, she has exhibited the same fidelity to 
nature in her beautiful pictures, the same exquisite 
taste in the selection of her subjects, which have char- 
acterized her previous achievements. Without the 
illustrations the essays would be admirable; without 
the essays the illustrations would be charming, but the 
union of ben and pencil has produced a book. in every 
way superb, 


New Editions of the Jerome Art Books, 
ONE YEAR'S SKETCH-BOOK, 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: 
Told to Me to Tell to Others, 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 





AN IDYL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE WOOING of GRANDMOTHER GRAY 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, 


Illustrations by popular artists. Engraved and printed 
under the direction of Mr, Andrew, Oblong quarto, 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $2.00, 

“*T was thinkin’, Jabez,’ said Grandmother Gray. 
‘How it all was so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 
And the ground was covered with heaps of snow,’” 
By the genial glow of the blazing logs in the open 
fire-place, with the kettle swinging and singing on the 
ancient crane, the “cight-day” ticking in the corner, 
and the eat purring on the hearth, “Grandmother” 
tells in the dialect of those days the story. Author and 
artist have succeeded in producing a tender picture of 
old New England life and character, 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A. A. W. (Woman’s Congress) will meet Oct. 
8—10, Denver, Col. 

Union Convention Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Associations, Rushville, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 10 and 11. 

Historical Pageant, 1 P. M., Oct. 11, at Boston 
Theatre, Boston. 

Annual Meeting Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association, Oct. 15—17, Association Hall, 147 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee. 

Suffrage Sociable, Wednesday, Oct, 16, Tre- 
mont Temple Chapel, Boston, from 5 to 10 P. M. 

Vote on Woman Sutfrage as a separate clause 
of the provisional government of Oklahoma, 
Oct. 22. 

Annual Meeting Rhode Island Womau Suf- 
frage Association, Oct. 24. 

Annual Meeting Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 25. 

Annual Meeting Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1, Oskaloosa. 

Annual Meeting Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association, Kearney, Nov. 4—6. 

Annual Meeting Ilinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Joliet, Nov. 6—8. 

National Convention W. C. T. U. 
Nov. 8—12, Battery D, Chicago, Ill. 

*ee — 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 16, the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will hold its first 
sociable of the season, at the Chapel of Tremont 
Yemple, from 5 to 10 P. M. 

From 5 to 6 P. M. ushers will be in attendance 
to introduce members of the various leagues and 
their friends to Mrs. Stone, Mr. Blackwell, and 





will meet 


| 


| 


| from prison, who have resided in the coun- 
| try only for a time too short to under- 


within five years of the time of their re- 
lease from prison, also that women shall 
have lived seven years in the country. Each | 
of these provisos is an improvement upon 
the law which permits men to vote fresh 


Circulate the peti- 
L. 8. 


stand our institutions. 
tions. 


_ -- © @e— ——_—_ 


WYOMING BILL OF RIGHTS. 


CHEYENNE, SEPT. 26, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In addition to the provision early adopt- 
ed under the head of *‘Elections, Suffrage, 
etc.,”’ which of course you have seen, we 
have to-day adopted, without a dissenting 
voice, the two following declarations as a 
part of the bill of rights: 


Section 1. In their right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, all members of the hu- 
man race are equal. 

Secrion 2. Since equality in the enjoyment 
of natural and civil rights is made sure only 
through political equality, the laws of this State 


| affecting the political rights and privileges of its 


States in getting it. | am, 


| To Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Pres. Kansas E. 8. A.: 


other prominent friends of the cause (to be an- | 


nounced later). 
to 7.30. 

At 7.30, after an address of welcome by Mrs. 
Stone, ‘‘The Real and Ideal in Politics,” a play 
in three acts, by Judge Hemiup, of Minneapolis, 
will be read by Mrs. Walton. 

A recitation by Miss Rosa Allen, of Medfield, 
is also promised. Ten-minute speeches from 
guests of the evening, music, etc., will conclude 
the exercises. Tickets, limited to 300, including 
supper, 50 cents, for sale at WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
office. For Committee, Sie Me ta We 


e+ - 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be postponed one month, 
to accommodate Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, who gives the annual address. Notice of the 
date will be given in the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. 

The plan of work for the winter includes 
monthly parlor meetings and frequent ‘‘suffrage 
socials,’’ the latter being informal gatherings at 
the houses of members. A steady growth of 
public and private sentiment favorable to equal 
rights is reported. Etta H. Oscoop, 

Cor. Sec’y Maine W.S. A. 
apne oe : 


THE LAST QUARTER OF THE YEAR. 


With this month we begin on the last 
quarter of the year. Every subscriber to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL who is in arrears, 
or who is not sure that the year’s bill is 
paid, should attend to it at once. Look at 
the date on the little yellow slip upon the 
wrapper, or refer to your last receipt, and 
do not fail to send the amount due. ‘Then 
you will begin the next year all right, and 
we shall have the means of paying our 


bills. L. 6. 
—_—_+oo—____—_- 


LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


It is of prime importance to the suffrage 
cause that the members of Legislatures 
should be in favor of municipal suffrage 
for women. About this time the nomina- 
tions are made. If suffragists in each lo- 
cality will see to it that candidates shall 
be selected who will vote right on this 
question, we might carry our measure this 
very winter. 

In every town in the State, and in every 
ward in the city, there are political leaders 
who largely control the nominations. 
These men should be seen at once, with an 
urgent plea for the nomination of candi- 
dates who believe in equal rights for 
women. 

Intelligent men, and men influential in 
politics, should be urged to use their influ- 
ence to the same end. If this is done, a 
majority of the Legislature may be secured 
for the municipal suffrage bill, and this 
long-sought right may be had this winter. 
Some of the Leagues always look after this 
matter, and in some towns and wards this 
is already done. But in others it needs to 
be done at once. L. S. 





++ 


THE NEW PETITIONS. 


The new petitions for municipal suffrage 
for women are now ready. The present 
form asks that women who have been con- 
victed of crime may not be allowed to vote 








Supper will be served from 6 | 


citizens shall be without distinction of race, color, 
sex, Or aay circumstance or condition whatso- 
ever, other than individual incompetency (insan- 
ity, etc.) or unworthiness (criminality), duly as- 
certained by a court of competent jurisdiction. 


Y ours for equal rights, 
Joun W. Hoyt. 








— a 
GREETING TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 
The following letters have been ad- | 


dressed by Lucy Stone and Henry B. | 
Blackwell to the annual meeting of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association at 
Wichita, Oct. 1-3, 1889. 
Bosron, SEPT. 26, 1889. 
Dear Kansas Suffragists :—My warmest 
and sunniest side is always turned towards 
you. IL rejoice in the measure of suffrage 
which the true men of Kansas secured for 
you. How grateful you must be to them! 
How proud of them! In the hope that | 
you will use every effort to secure full | 
suffrage, and that you will lead all the | 
! 
| 


Always truly yours, 
Lucy STONE. 


| 
} 
Boston, SEPT. 26, 1889. | 
| 


Dear Madam :—In answer to your kind |! 
invitation to write a few words of encour- "| 
agement and advice to the suffragiats of 
Kansas, permit me to say that the experi- 
ence und observation of twenty-two years, 
which have elapsed since Lucy Stone and 
myself took part in the campaign in your 
State for a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment, have convinced me that there 
is no hope in that mode of action. Espe- 
cially am IL so convinced by my recent | 
visit to the constitutional conventions of 
North Dakota, Montana and Washington. 


| In no one of these new States, as enterpris- 


ing and progressive as any, would woman 
suffrage, if now submitted, be likely to re- 
ceive a majority of the popular vote of the 
male citizens. In a change so radical, 
only experience will overcome the preju- 
dice of centuries. ‘This experience can be 
had only by the action of the Legisla- 
tures, State or National. In Kansas the 
women havealways had school suffrage in 
the towns. The Legislature has recently 
extended full municipal suffrage in the 
cities. ‘The result has made more converts 
than could have been made by a thousand 
woman suffrage meetings. If now a Re- 
publican Legislature will, by statute, ex- 
tend to the 300,000 women of Kansas both 
State and Presidential suffrage, the result 
will be so beneficial that these rights, 
once conferred, will never be recalled. If 
you can by petition secure either of these 
measures, the cause will be greatly pro- 
moted; if both, it will soon become tri- 
umphant in every Northern and Western 
State, and become a recognized Republican 
issue. Believing your Legislature has a 
legal and constitutional right to give full 
suffrage to the women of Kansas, I hope 
that you will so frame your petitions, and 
remain, Yours for equal rights, 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 





+++ 
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THE GENEVA INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, ) 
SEPT. 14,1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Fifth Triennial Congress of the In- | 
ternational Federation for the Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice, which con- 
vened here on the 10th inst., closed its ses- 
sions last evening. It has been an occa- 
sion of great interest. Delegates have 
been in attendance from Switzerland, 


| France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, 


Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, In- 
dia, England, Scotland and America. 

It was my privilege to attend the first 
Congress, at which the International Fed- 
eration was organized, which was also 
held in Geneva in 1877. Ihave been great- 
ly interested to note the indications of the 
marked growth of this important move- 
ment during the twelve years which have 
intervened. The odious regulation sys- 
tem, which seemed so strongly entrenched, 
has been abolished in the military dis- 
tricts in England where it then existed; it | 
has received its death-blow in Htaly, in 
portions of Switzerland, Holland, and | 
other continental countries, and has been | 
much shaken even in France and Ger- 
many. 

In this brief and hurried note, I cannot 
attempt a résumé of the doings of the pres- 
ent Congress. Suffice it to say that there 
have been many able papers in the differ- 
ent sections by representative men and 
women, and the system of State-regulated 





| speak in public. 
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vice has again been condemned by the | 


unanimous voice of the Congress, alike on 
hygienic, economic and moral grounds. 
Most of the delegates live in the midst of 
the system, in the several continental 
countries, and are, therefore, familiar with 
its painful characteristics. In this beauti- 
ful city of Geneva there are, I am told 
by residents here, twenty houses of im- 
morality, the women inmates of which 
are under government supervision and 
control. It is for them practical slavery. 
How dreadful the life becomes to some of 
them was strikingly illustrated here not 
many months ago, when a young girl, re- 
solving to escape from it at the risk of 
death, watched her opportunity and 
jumped from the fourth-story window to 
the stone pavement below! ‘Though seri- 
ously injured, her life was spared, and she 
is now living a pure life in a Christian 
home. This young girl, who was sold to 
a life of vice when very young by her own 
mother, in Berlin, and afterward brought 
to Geneva by traflickers in girlhood, said 
to a benevolent Swiss lady, whom I know 
and honor as an esteemed personal friend, 


that when she thought of God, she could | 


not bear to stay in that place another 
hour. 

One most gratifying aspect of the pres- 
ent Congress has been the increased num- 
ber of earnest, intelligent Continental 
women who have taken part in its pro- 
ceedings. Working for the emancipation 
of their unfortunate sisters, they are be- 
coming themselves emancipated. When, 
in 1883, the third Congress of the Federa- 
tion was held at The Hague, in Holland, 
which it was my good fortune also to at- 
tend, I remember that Madame Klerck and 
Countess Hogendorp, of The Hague, when 
listening with deep interest to Mrs. But- 
ler, heard for the first time a woman 
Both have themselves 
read in this Congress able papers against 


the regulation system, and advocating an 


equal standard of morality for men and 
women. The only American representa- 


| tive at this Congress beside myself has 


been Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, of Bos- 
ton, the around-the-world missionary of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
She is a gifted woman, who has carried 
the banner of the White Cross and social 
purity, as well as of total abstinence from 
intoxicants, quite around the world, leay- 
ing behind her organizations to continue 
the good work in many countries. Her 
impressive words have been weighty and 
influential with the Congress. 

The unavoidable absence of Mrs. But- 
ler, on account of her own and her hus- 
band’s illness, has been much regretted 
by all. 

I leave at once for Paris, and after a day 
or two at the great International Exhibi- 
tion, go thence to London for two or three 
days, and then to Liverpool, to sail for 
New York by the Cunard steamer Servia 
on the 21st inst. Cordially yours, 

AARON M. POWELL. 


+o ———— 


THE WOMAN'S CYCLE. 


We have received the first number of | 


the Woman's Cycle, the new weekly, edited 
by ‘Jennie June,” at 253 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. It has an attractive 
table of contents, including an article on 
‘Associations of Women,” by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; ‘*!he Woman’s Country,” 
by Moucure D. Conway (an argument 
against woman suffrage, which we shall 
review next week); ‘“Ibsen’s Plays in 
London,” by Ethel Forsyth; poems by 
Ella Dietz Clymer and Dora Read Good- 
ale, and a London letter by M. A. Biggs, 
besides art notes, theatrical notes, book 
reviews, and, last but not least, a record 
and directory of women’s clubs. The 
Town and Country Club of Newport, R. I., 


Ladies’ Literary Club of Dayton, O., and 
the Woman’s Club of New Orleans, are 


| the Paragraph Club of Newark, N. J., the. 


the four especially described in this issue, | 


and three pages are devoted to a list of 
others. The Woman’s Cycle will be glad 
to receive additions to this list. The edi- 
tor says: 


“The purpose of this periodical is to | 


represent the life, and particularly the as- 


| sociative life, of the modern woman; its 


interests and working activities—literary, 
social, educational and industrial. It in- 
vites the co-operation of all who are inter- 


ested in an effort to represent the aims of | 


thinking women, their honest opinions, 
and practical efforts on the lines of human 
advancement in morals and ideas. It 
especially desires to be put in communica- 
tion with all clubs and societies of women, 
and will keep a record, so far as informed, 
of their movements and lines of work... . 
It does not expect to be always right; but 
it hopes to be helpful in some right direc- 
tions, and it will be hospitable to ideas.” 
Every one ought to wish the Woman's 
Cycle well, if only for this modest and 
sensible statement of its objects. It is 
handsomely printed on heavy paper. 
Price $2.50 per annum, single copies 
ten cents. A story by Grace Greenwood 
is announced for the next issue, and Theo- 
dore Stanton will be the regular European 
correspondent. A. 8. B. 








—- 


WOMEN AS “ATTENDANCE AGENTS.” the Commonwealth. Struck with the obyi- 
Cricaco, ILL., SEPT. 30, 1889. | ous superiority of Anne Whitney’s model, 








Editors Woman's Journal : I aches: 

The Illinois compulsory education law, ‘Why was not that one chosen?” 
enacted at the last session of the Legisla- | Mr. Slack promptly replied: 
ture, provides for the employment of “‘at- | “‘Because she is a woman!” 
tendance agents” to enforce its provisions. He was indignant at such injustice. 
The name truant-officer was carefully CHARLES K. WuHIrpLe. 
avoided as suggestive of wrong on the part ——?o— 
of the children, and of force on the part of HISTORICAL PAGEANT ITEMS. 
the school board, and the kindly name of Sa ate 
attendance agent was substituted, with the Prete rete! e obey te ee 
determination that these officers should ap- eer, end ‘weak 1 = peged — a 

a MaaAy, n, Wi 

pear as helpers rather than punishers. please meet at 3 Park Street, Womai's 


Through the influence of Chicago’s oat é 
women, and their able and wise represen- | JOURNAL office, Monday, Oct. 7, at 7.30 


| P. M. 

tative on the board, Mrs. Ellen Mitchel, | 
five of the twelve attendance agents at | , Rehearsals are being held Gaily at 8 Part 

7 7 Street, at Bumstead Hall, and at Boston 
present employed are women. When the | , 
frst. w : , Theatre. A number of the tableaux wil] 

rst women were appointed to these places, | he ver? mach chenaed of thi 

they were paid only sixty dollars a month, yet ——— @ vepresenta- 
while the men were receiving seventy-five | Miss Ma t Von H b ‘ 
dollars. Some really able men and women Claire wien om Hn a a No Eau 
were brought into this work, and the work | hed © solotlstat the home 


of the women was notably as efficient as of Abigail and John Adams. 


yw. X N ‘ 
that of the men. One woman showed | “a ta Te cag Pte = Dr. 
great tact in winning the mothers and lit- y y g. ston, who will 


tle girls to an interest in the schools. It po seg Ee Agen iy Agee 
was soon found that the great obstacle in Mrs. Florence Snow. of Roxbury _am 
the way of getting the children into the -~ the pawen of the "Colonial ina, 
schools was the want of proper clothing, She bes pornos is camer 6 ven 0 
and here the tact and housewifely judg- a interesting die ieee Gian 6 be nae 
ment of women were especially needed. een in Selesiam Stone - 
With this excellent service as an argument, Mr. B. F tnt i ortrait painte 
Mrs. Mitchel has recently succeeded in at 13 Appleton eaten aa oaie fa soon 
getting the pay of the women attendance of Cotton Mather. He is a descendant of 
agents made equal to that of the men. Cotton Mather on his mother’s side 

Mary E. BEEDr. through the Ruggs. He will also be the 
— chief of the Indians in the Boston ‘Tea 
THE COLUMBIA “ANNEX.” Party. In this he represents his great- 
great-great uncle, who was the chieftain 
of the fifty disguised men on that memora- 
ble night in Boston, 1773. Mr. Kennison 
is also a descendant of the Washington 
family. 

The Emancipation Proclamation South- 
ern scene will be led by jubilee singers— 
‘*The Seaside Quartette” from the ‘Oak 
Grove Farm.” C. S. P. 














Barnard College opens on the 7th of Oc- 
tober. This new annex to Columbia is at 
343 Madison Avenue, near Forty-fifth 
Street, and not far from the Columbia 
buildings. The women who have taken in 
hand the task of raising money to push 
the scheme—for the trustees expressly 
stipulated that the girls’ college should 
meet its own expenses—have had a hard 
struggle to carry out their plans, and will 
begin in a modest way, matriculating, as 
Smith College did at its foundation, only 
a freshman class the first year. There are 
many more students waiting for admis- 
sion than can be accommodated, though 
the pressure is not so great as it is likely 
to be after the success of the annex is as- 
sured, girls who desired a college educa- 
tion having been inclined to fight shy of 
the sweeping conditions required in the 
past by Columbia, whose women’s course 
proved decidedly unpopular. The exam- 
ination for admission to the annex is pre- 
cisely the same as that required for en- 
trance to the freshman class of the col- 
lege, the fees are the same, $150 yearly, 
and the degrees conferred on completion 
of the course are identical. The annex 
has several women, among whom are Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, Helen Dawes 
Brown, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Jo- 
seph H. Choate, Mrs. Frances Fisher 
Wood, the president of the Vassar Alum- 
ne Association, and others on its board of =o 
trustees, and scattered through the city 
are girls whose hearts beat high with hope 
at the new opportunities. The sacrifices 
which young women are making for the 
sake of the so-called ‘thigher education” 
are touching. In one instance a young 
teacher, whose salary is less than 8800, 
maintains two younger sisters at one of P#l of Waterbury Centre “Green Moun- 
the best of the women’s colleges, and pro- ‘in Seminary,” was elected delegate to 
poses to take the course herself when | the General Conference at Harper's Ferry. 

LAURA MOORE. 
+o 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, SEPT. 30, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Of course all New Yorkers think this 
city the suitable place in which to hold the 
great Pan-American Exposition of 182. 
In this view we fancy that a large portion 
patna of the people of the United States concur. 

At the annual meeting of the Plymouth | Much has already been done towards rais- 
County Prohibition Reform Association, | ing the money, securing the site, etc., but 
held at Brockton, Mass., Sept. 27, the | thus far, in all the selections of members 
following resolution was offered by Lewis | of the committees and others to be con- 
Ford, Esq., and unanimously adopted : | sulted, women have been utterly ignored. 

We believe in woman’s civil and polit-| A 00d deal of indignation has been ex- 
ical equality : | pressed in regard to this. The New York 

1. Because itis right. a Despatch the other day published a series 

2. Because we, as men, with injustice at | of interviews with leading women in vari- 
our own door (while withholding just : : % 
rights from others), are comparatively pow- | 0S Walks of life, all concurring that wom 
erless for good. | en should be represented on the commit- 

3. Because woman’s influence, exerted | tees, and that their taste and judgment 
ina I candied of the Soitsionl world par} would be of great value in many direc- 
oe ee ~ : | tions. The ‘*World’s Fair Committee” of 
banish the liquor curse from the nation. | Chicago has done better, as they have 


wb | seven women among their number. 
THE SUMNER STATUE. | That there shall be an Isabella ‘Temple, 
NEWBURYPORT, SEPT. 28, 1889. or some memorial to that great queen 
Editors Woman's Journal : through whose efforts the expedition of 
As false statements respecting reforms | Columbus was made possible, seems to be 
of any kind continue to be published even | a general feeling. One lady thought there 
should be some memorial to the wife of 


after thorough refutation, it is needful to 
repeat and accumulate evidence in regard | Columbus, who, although she died young, 
did much to aid and encourage her hus- 


to the matter in question. Just after the 
band. 


decision in regard to the models offered 
The question of who shall take the place 


for a statue of Charles Sumner, I was 
looking at those models in company with | of “Corporal Tanner” as commissioner of 


Charles W. Slack, the late able editor of | pensions still agitates the mind of the 





ee 


KNOWS ENOUGH TO VOTE. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., OcT. 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am acquainted with a maiden lady of 
forty-seven years of age who has never 
seen a street-car, steam-car or city, and 
lived within twenty-nine miles of one 
nearly all her life; but knows enough to 
vote for school committee every time. 
And I hope the time is not far distant 
when white women will be on an equality 
with the blacks. Louisa TOWNE. 
rr ee 


HOW DO WOMEN PRE-EMPT LAND? 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y., SEPT. 28, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ;: 

If Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, who is 
spoken of in your issue of to-day, will 
give us some of the business details of 
“proving up” on her claim, I am sure 
many ladies will go and do likewise—that 
is, ‘‘prove up” on a claim in the West. 

J. E. HopGpon. 


oo —____ 


FREE BAPTISTS ELECT A WOMAN. 


BARNET, VT., OCT. 1, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
At the yearly meeting of Free Baptists 
of Vermont, held Sept. 12, at Huntington, 
Vt., Miss Elizabeth Colley, A. M., Princi- 


‘sher girls” are through. Meanwhile they | 
hunt the bargain counters for remnants | 
from which to make gowns for next to 

nothing, walk to save car fares, and fre- 

quently—the pity of it!—have less to eat 

than is required to keep young things 

well.—Eliza Putnam Heaton, in Brooklyn 

Times. 
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SUFFRAGE RESOLUTION IN BROCKTON. 
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President and the public. The name of 
Mrs. John A. Logan strikes many of us as 
the best that has yet been suggested, and 
the recommendation that she be appointed 
has already been endorsed by Grand Army 
posts here as well as elsewhere. 

As I write, the October breezes bring in 
through windows open to the sunshine, 





the echo of guns firing the national salute 
in honor of the departure of Hon. Freder- 
ic Douglass on board the war ship Kear- 
sage, a8 United States Minister to. Hayti. | 
So he goes with all the honors, flags fly- 
ing, cannon thundering, all respect shown 
to the man who half a century ago was a 
slave! When shall a woman represent a 
republic of women and men as duly ac- | 
credited embassador? This will come to | 
pass some day, and when her ship passes | 
the statue of Liberty, the cannon may well | 
awaken with joyful echoes the shores of 
the real land of the free. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
*e+ | 
IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIza COOK. 

On Sept. 25 Miss Eliza Cook died at 
Wimbledon, Eng., where she had lived in 
seclusion for many years. ‘The New 
York Tribune gives the following appre- | 
ciative sketch of her life and labors: | 

“A generation or two ago, few young 
persons of the least literary culture grew 
to manhood and womanhood without 
learning to know, and in many cases to 
love, the works of Felicia Hemans, Mary 
Howitt, and Eliza Cook. These remarka- 
ble women may almost be said to have 
created the school of moral and domestic | 
poetry, of which they were, in their differ- 
ent ways, so long the leading exponents. 
If their poetry was not of the highest, or 
even of a very high order, it was always 
simple, always pure, and often touching. 
Their reputations were more nearly con- 
temporary than their lives, for Mrs. He- 
mans died in 1835, at the age of forty-one, 
and Mrs. Howitt last year, at the age of 
eighty-four, while Miss Cook, who was 
born in 1818, was seventy-one at the time 
of her death. She was the daughter of a 
rich tradesman in the Borough of South- | 
wark, practically a part of London. At 
the age of twenty years she began to con- 
tribute to the English magazines of the 
day. In 1838 her first volume of poems | 
was published, under the title of ‘Melaia,’ | 
followed by two similar volumes, ‘New | 
Echoes,’ in 1864, and ‘Diamond Dust’ in 
1865. 

“In 1849 Miss Cook founded a literary | 
periodical called Eliza Cook's Journal, the 
first number of which appeared in Sep- 
tember of that year, and the last in 1854. 
Although she was then only thirty-six, 
her health began to fail, and ten years 
later she was forced to give up work en- | 
tirely. Accordingly, in 1864, the British 
Government gave her a literary pension 
of one hundred pounds a year for life in | 
recognition of her industry in the cause of 
letters and her influence for good, espe- | 
cially among the young. So ended her 
literary career, for during the last twenty- 
five years of her life she produced little or 
nothing that was new, although her col- 
lected works have passed through many 
editions both in England and America, 
and have continued to enjoy a steady sale. 
Her best-known verses are ‘The Old Arm- 
Chair,’ “The Old Farm Gate,’ ‘Home in 
the Heart,’ ‘The Last Good-Bye’ and ‘I 
Miss Thee, My Mother,’ all of which have 
been set to music, and were once chanted 
by all young ladies learning tosing. This 
was in the ballad days, before the days of 
the ‘grand school,’ in various tongues. 
To this day probably thousands are famil- 
iar with the first lines, ‘I love it, I love it, 
and who shall dare 'I'o chide me for loving 
that old arm-chair,’ who would be sorely 
puzzled to recall the remainder of the | 
stanza.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Vassar College rejoices in a beautiful 
new gymnasium, the gift of the alumnz. 

Lady visitors have been appointed for 
twenty-six prisons in England and Wales. | 

The Higher Education of women in Ox- | 
ford is now celebrating its tenth year of | 
organization. 





The New Orleans Appeal for Sept. 15 
contains an excellent editorial on woman 
suffrage, and much news of interest. 

A clever Buffalo woman has been to Eng- 
land, travelled all around London, and seen 
everything worth seeing in a two months’ 
trip, at a cost of $200. 

Miss Marion Talbot, secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, has re- 
turned from Europe, where she has been 
Spending the summer. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw will spend October 
in Pennsylvania, and November (after the 
15th) in Ohio. Applications for lectures 
should be made at once, that a consecu- 
tive route may be arranged. Address Lucy 
E. Anthony, Secretary Department Fran- 
chise, 748 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| bly housed and well equipped. 


The University of Pennsylvania is cong 
sidering the question of admitting women. 
The faculty have voted in favor of it, 19 


to 2. 

Rockford, Ill., has two women station- 
agents who, by their courtesy and pleasant 
ways, are winning many friends, both in a 
business and a personal way. 

A “Ladies’ University Club” exists in 
London. It is composed of graduates of 
Newnham, Girton, and the other colleges 
that are attended by women. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL parlors are suit- 
able for evening lectures. The location is 
convenient and the price moderate. See 
special notice on the eighth page. 

Carson College, at Mossy Creek, Tenn., 
and Newman Female College have joined 
their forces, and the result is Carson and 
Newman College and co-education. 

Mrs. Emily Fifield reported at the last 
meeting of the Boston School Board that 
there are now 24 kindergartens in the city, 
with 46 teachers and avout 1,500 children. 


Mrs. Eleanor Gertrude Stevens, a grad- 


| uate of the Emerson School of Oratory in 


Boston, has been elected professor of elo- 
cution and oratory at Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

The woman suffrage convention lately 
held at West Concord, Vt., was not the an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont W. 5. A., as 
incorrectly reported, but a county conven- 


| tion for Essex County. 


Miss Willard has decided to give her 
share of the profits resulting from the sale 
of ‘Glimpses of Fifty Years” to the W.C. 
T. U. This is a munificent gift, for the 
royalty will amount to between $20,000 
and $30,000. 

Among the lay deiegates elected to the 
General Convention by the Massachusetts 
Universalist State Convention at Fitch- 
burg were Mrs. D. N. French, of Quincy, 
Mrs. M. A. Hoyt, of Lowell, and Mrs. E. 'T’. 
Chapin, of Springfield. 


President Carnot has conferred upon 
Mme. Meni¢r the Cross of Merit for Agri- 
culture in recognition of her efforts for the 
welfare of her employees. She is the man- 
ager of the **Exploitation Modéle” at Noi- 
sell, and employs a large number of hands. 

There is soon to appear in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL a poem upon slavery written by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore during her three 
years’ life in the slave States. Mrs. Liver- 
more, at the time of ‘**Unele Tom’s Cabin,” 
had a book half written upon the same 
general theme. 

The Ramabai Association of the Pacific 
coast has collected 85,638 for the school for 
child-widows in Poonah, Western India. 
This association is composed of twenty- 
two circles, with 851 members, each of 
whom is pledged for the next nine years 
to pay one dollar per year. 


A good school is for sale in California. 


| *Jhe school is well established, comforta- 


It is the 
leading school in the city.” <A responsi- 
ble person applying with stamp to this 
office will be put in communication with 
the proprietor of the school. 

A movement is on foot to raise money, 
in small contributions of from ten cents 
upwards, for a portrait statue of Susan B. 
Anthony. Among those interested are 
Frances Willard, Madame Demorest, Mrs. 
H. R. Shattuck, Mrs. Judge Merrick, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
held its October business meeting at the 
Parker House in this city Jast Wednesday. 
It was voted to accept for the present the 
offer of a room at the Parker House for 
the monthly meetings of the Association, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
proprietor. 

The Minnesota W. C. T. U., at its late 
annual-convention, resolved : 


That we use the power of the ballot we bold in 
educational questions, to secure officers who will 
stand for total abstinence at all times, and to se- 
cure, if possible, the election of women as school 
directors and the appointment of police matrons 
in our cities and upon the Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 


That, in the battle for God and humanity, | 


women need the fall ballot, as a protection, and 
a weapon with which to beat down giant evils. 


It renews one’ hope in the future of 


American manhood to learn that no smok- | 


ing-cars were called for on the trains 
which bore to Philadelphia the delegates 
to the late National Convention of the So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor. One train 
that contained nearly a thousand delegates, 
hundreds of them young men, had nota 
single smoker on board, ‘‘even in the bag- 
gage car.” 

The National Magazine is a new literary 
venture of Chicago, which begins with 
October. It is the organ of the ‘‘National 
University,’ which opens October 1. The 


first number will contain articles on liter- | 


ary, educational and scientific subjects, and 
a prospectus of the university, which is 
modelled after the London University, and 
has extensive non-resident courses, teach- 
ing many subjects by mail. The magazine 
is published at 182 Clark Street. 


| Too much work is a misfortune! but it 


does not begin to compare, as a calamity, 
with too little. Hasn't some great writer 
| said—he ought to have said it, if he hasn’t 
—‘‘Labor is heaven’s best earthly gift to 
men and women ?"’—Kate Upson Clarke. 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller will lecture 
on ‘Dress’ in ‘Tremont ‘Temple, on the 
evening of October 8, under the manage- 
ment of the Boston Woman’s Education: 
and Industrial Union. 
trated by changes of costume, and is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mrs, Miller has 
succeeded in making styles of reform dress 
which are artistic and graceful, involving 
no striking departure from fashion. 


tev. Ada C. Bowles read a paper, Sept. 
24, before the Plymouth and Bay Associa- 


tion of Unitarian ministers, of which she | 
is a member, upon ‘The Relation of the | 


Church to Municipal Suffrage for Women.” 
The reading was followed by a discussion 
in which all took part. 
positively and warmly in favor, and no 
one spoke in opposition. 
ful ones, while not favoring a universal ex- 


tension of suffrage to women, would have | 
it given to such as are qualitied by educa- | 
tion and morality, and claimed that the | 
standard should be correspondingly raised 


for male voters. 


A Frenchwoman, who had been for years 
making a scanty living by selling news- 
papers, saw a chance during the Paris cab 
strike to make money by hiring a laun- 


dress’s wagon, fitting it up with movable | 


benches, and carrying passengers between 
Montmartre and the Exhibition. She sells 
newspapers from seven to nine in the morn- 
ing, and at ten she is out on the Boulevard 
| de Montmartre in her wagon, which she 
drives herself. One sees other women, 
while their sons and husbands drive socia- 
bles or such-like vehicles, posted on the 
steps to receive the fares; and still others 
retail bread, ham, cheese, and similar edi- 


bles, from hand-carts at the railings of the | 


Exhibition grounds. 

The Wheaton Seminary Club, composed 
of graduates of the Wheaton Seminary at 
Norton, Mass., is one of the numerous 
women’s clubs which have sprung up of 
late years, and which persist in flourishing 
and growing in numbers, despite all asser- 
tions regarding the essentially ‘‘unclubba- 
ble’ nature of women. The Club holds 
monthly meetings at The Thorndike, in 
this city. Short papers are read, followed 
by informal discussions and varied by mu- 
sic. The subjects for study and discussion 
during the coming year are as follows: 
Oct. 12, **Dante: the Lover, the Poet, the 
Philosopher, and the Wanderer ;” Novy. 9, 
‘House and Home Papers; Dee. 14, 
“Wagner and his Music;” Jan. 11, “A 
Rushlight Extra; Feb. 8, ‘““The Labor 
Problem and Some Solutions; March 8, 
**Mission Work at Home and Abroad.” Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill, of the Boston Globe, is 
the president, and the members include 
mothers, school-teachers, and women of 
various occupations, who enjoy the occa- 
sional interchange of ideas. 





VIGOR AND VITALITY 

Are quickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is eutirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength- 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys and 
liver are roused and invigorated. The brain is 
refreshed, the mind made clear and ready for 
work. Try it. 





LADIES, MAKE THE EXPERIMENT. 

Men and women who refuse to try new ideas 
or new articles, virtually combine to make the 
world stand still, and check the advancement of 
those things which conduce to happiness, com- 
fort, and the getting of more into an ordinary 
life. Sweeping improvements—such as the tele- 
graph, steam, electricity—push themselves in at 
all odds; and, although it may not be suspected, 
a household article is doing the very same, by 


its judicious, convincing, argumentative advertis- | 


ing. We refer to Pearline—the very name is 
becoming a household word, which means clean- 
liness with ease and comfort. We would suggest 
to those of our readers who do not use Pearline | 
to make an experiment with it. Surely such 
rapid growth as it is enjoying must be due to 
merit, and yet it is old enough to have been 
buried out of sight long since did it not continue 
to please and satisfy those who use it. It claims 
much by way of reducing drudgery and saving 
of wear and tear, and if it fulfils its promises, the 
more it claims the better; and the sooner you 
know all about it, the sooner you will share in 
the benefits afforded by a purely scientific house- 
hold article. 





Faux gloves received at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street. 


KID, SUEDE, DOGSKIN ;° BELGE 
GLOVES, 


-AT— 


‘MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 





All but three were | 


The three doubt- | 


THE GENUINE ENGLISH 


WOODSTOCK 
RUG 


Can be purchased only from 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


SOLE ACENTS 


—FOR THE — 


UNITED STATES. 


The lecture is illus- | 





A very large line of patterns and 
colorings constantly in stock in the 
following sizes: 

ft. in. ft. in, 


ft. in. ft. in. 


76x 9.0 10.6x12.0 
7.6 x 10.6 9.0 x 13.6 
| 9.0x 9.0 10.6x13.6 
90x10.6 12.0x 13.6 
9.0x12.0 12.0x15.0 


The most artistic and durable floor 
covering ever manufactured, for the price. 

’@™~ There are many imitations in the 
market; be sure and buy the genuine 
article, which can be procured only of 
us, as we are the sole American Agents. 

S™ Correspondence solicited, and shall 
receive prompt and careful attention. 





CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


EXTRA QUICK LAUNDRY. 


Goods Sent by Night Express. 


The original Troy Laundry, State of New 
York, is now represented in Boston by Macvr- 
LAR, PARKER & Company, and has no other 
agency in this city. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Will be sent to Troy every week day, and may 
be called for at our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment the second week day thereafter. 

No destructive chemicals are employed in the 
washing, and all collars ironed by hand. 


Price for Collars and Cuffs, 2c, Each, 


Special attention given to Ladies’ Collars and 
Boys’ Sailor Collars, which are done in the best 
manner, at the same price as above named. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 








Good Clothing for Boys, 


LARGE AND SMALL, 
At Reasonable Prices, 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


BEST BOSTON MADE 


FALL OVERCOATS, © 


$12.00 to $30.00. 


All made in our own workshops 
on our premises. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. | 








BooK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MY STORY OF THE WAR 
By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of ** FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless interest and profound pathos. i sells at 
sight to all. The “booming * book to make money on now 

i s C7 No competition. TOO pages, 
Plates, acd old Battle-Flags in_ twenty 
colors. @let thovesand. C75, more Agents Wanted— 
n Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 
Freights and give Extra Terms. rite for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 
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‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.3 
NEW BOOKS. 


re 122d THOUSAND. 
Looking Backward. 


| By Epwarp Bettamy. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from new plates. Cloth, price reduced to 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

An attractive edition of this remarkable story, 
which has excited a popular interest greater and 
deeper than any other American story since 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Six Portraits. 

By Mrs. M. G. Van Renssetaer, author of 
‘‘Henry Hobson Richardson and his Works.” 
16mo, $1.25. 

Papers of much biographic and art value on 
Luca Della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, 
Corot, George Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 


The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh 


And other Tales, including A Knight-Errant of 
the Foot-Hills, A Secret of Telegraph Hill, and 
Captain Jim’s Friend. By Brer Harte. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Character and Comment. 
Selected from the Novels of W. D. Howe tts. 
By Minnie Macocn. 16mo, $1.00. 
A tasteful little book of those noteworthy and 
delicious sentences which abound in Mr. Howell’s 
stories. 


Our Cats and all about Them. 

Their Vurieties, Habits, and Management; and, 
for Show, their Points of Excellence and 
Beauty. By Harrison Were. With a Por- 
trait and many Illustrations by the Author. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Jonathan Edwards. 

Vol. I. of American Religious Leaders. By 
Professor A. V. G. ALLEN, author of “The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.” 381.25. 
Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of 

a historian, and succeeds admirably in portray- 

ing the great qualities of Edwards, and the pro- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| found influence exerted by him on American 


“JOHN Tl PRAY, SONS & G0., 


religious thought. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

In the Series of American Statesmen. By Joun 
T. Morse, Jr., author of the volumes on John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams, in this series. =1.25. 

An admirable account of Franklin as a states- 
man, and of his great and varied public services. 


Two Coronets. 
A Novel. By Mary AGnes TInckKeR, author of 

‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 31.50. 

A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes 
of Italy and New England. The sharp contrasts 
of life, character and custom in the two countries 
form the background of a story full of movement, 
social engineering and conspiracy, with quiet 
areas of genuine New England family affection 
and content. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
coinplete and most useful Music Books, prepared 
by the 
DITSON COMPANY. 
Song Harmony, (i) cis.; $6 doz.) These we will use 
ve $ 


Royal Singer, ( i doz. ¢ for Singing Classes, 
Jehovah’s Praise, 1; 89doz.$ Choirs, &c. 






$s 


Song Manual, ook 1, 0 ets.; $3 doz.) For 


ook 2, 40 ets.: $4.20, Graded 
Book 5, 0 cts.; $4.80, Schools 
y > ’ cas > 
Emerson’s Easy Anthe =e, 67:30 doz.? botrs and 
Emerson’s Anthems of Praise, <, — 
$1; $9doz.? Socteties. 
* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of the * 


» best living compilers of music books. The 
is by many composers. 


music » 


Macy. + cts. 


Children’s School Songs.? Very popular 
3 B.60dozs collection, 


Voices of Praise. Hutchins. 


’ Praise 
('ets.t $4.20 duz. | mn 
| Praise in Song. Emerson, > — 
40 cts.; $4.20doz. f° ¢4ne 
Songs of Promise. Tenney € Hoffman. | Sunday 


35 cts.; $3.60 doz, ) 

7,000 Pieces Octavo Music, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees, 
Part Songs, &c. 5 to 10 cts. each. 


) Order by List, 
which please 
send for. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





REMOVAL. 


From 33 BEDFORD STREET to WEEKS’ NEW 
BUILDING, 29 BEACH STREET, near No. 
672 Washington St. A New Line of DECORATED 
DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS, FANCY 
ARTICLES, etc., from England, France and Ger- 
many, of our own importation, and a fine variety of 
JAPANESE WARE. Sole Agents for the cele- 
brated GERMAN KITCHEN WARE. 


CUY BROTHERS. 





aa POPULARITY or 
Brass «* Iron Bedsteads 


IS STEADILY INCREASING. 


Remember we offer for sale only the pro- 
ducts of the most reputable English and Am- 
erican manufacturers. Pure South American 


| Horse Hair Mattresses, Selected Live Geese 


Feathers, Spring Beds, Down Comforters in 
Fine Silk and Sateen Coverings. We make a 
specialty of Remaking and Renovating Bed- 
ding of all kinds. Look in our windows as 
you pass and see the only Oxidized Silver 
Stead in Boston. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach Street, 
BOSTON. 
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_DR. NATURE'S PRESCRIPTION. | 


Take the open air, the more you take the better; 

Follow Nature’s laws to the very letter. 

Let the doctors go to the Bay of Biscay ; 

Let alone the gin, the brandy and the whiskey. 

Freely exercise, keep your spirits cheerful ; 

Let no dread of sickness make you ever fearful. 

Eat the simplest food, drink the pure cold water ; 

Then you will be well, or at least you OUGHTER. 
eo - 


PLIGHTED. 


BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 


cumstances at the time he married her. 
The next afternoon, having a half hour 
of unusual leisure, he thought he would 
just run up to Tom Garrett's office for a 
few moments. 

Tom was sitting with a ponderous book 
of the law open before him, in which he 
was trying to get interested. He pushed 
aside the volume, however, as his friend 
entered. 
| ‘How are you, Dick?” he said, rising 
and placing a chair for his visitor. ‘This 
isan unexpected honor.” ‘Tom carefully 











We each to each were pledged and sealed, 
Our love was in God's plan 
Before His voice o’er Chaos pealed 


i began. 
Aas tine age settled himself for a cozy chat. 


They had not gone far in their talk when 
the door quietly opened, and in walked 
Mrs. Garrett. After greeting both gentle- 
men, she came to the desk, and in a gen- 
tle, dignified manner, announced : 

**] shall need another five dollars, ‘Tom, 
if you can spare it. 


And now through life and death we twain 
Shall be forever one; 

Yea, even when Chaos comes again 
And Time is done. 


oe —- 


THE STORY OF THE FLOWER. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





A spotless thing enough, they said, 

The drift, perchance, from foreign lands, 
Washed in atop of mighty tides 

And lightly left along the sands. 


didn't.” 
held out her hand in confident expec- 
tancy. 

“A five? No, I really haven't it. I 
have atwo andaten. Here, you'd better 
take the ten; you may need it before you 
are through.” 

Tom coolly transferred the bill to his 
wife's hand, at the same time saying, “I 
suppose you have no time to stay, Amy?” 

**No, indeed,” she laughed. ‘But I 
would like to show you something, if you 
are not too busy.” 

| Mr. Rosenberg, sitting apart from the 
window to which the two had withdrawn, 

| could see that the ‘something’ proved to 
be two handsome samples of passemen- 
terie. “I want one of these for my new 
satin,” he heard Mrs. Garrett say. ‘*‘Which 
shall it be, ‘Tom?” 

Tom gave his undivided attention to the 


Was it the treasure of some shell? 
Some islander’s forgotten bead? 
A ware-worn polyp from the reef? 
The gardener said, “It is a seed. 


“Bury it,” said he, “in the soil. 
The earth will quicken here, as there, 
With vital force ;—so fair the seed, 
The blossom must be wondrous fair!” 


Ah, woe, to lose the ample breath 

Of the salt waste! To see no more 
The sacrifice of morning burn 

And blot the stars from shore to shore! 


Ah, woe, to go into the dark! 
Was it for this, the buoyant slide 
Up the steep surge, the flight of foam, 
The great propulsion of the tide? 


To lose the half-developed dream 

Of unknown powers, the bursting throe 
Of destinies to be fulfilled, 

And go into the dark—ah, woe! 


But the mould closed above the seed 
Relentlessly; and still as well 

All life went on; the warm winds blew; 
The strong suns shone; the soft rains fell. 


taste, was able to help his wife out of her 
dilemma. ‘hank you,” she said as she 
neared the door, *‘I will get some of this 
twelve-dollar kind.” Then she walked 
away. 

“Ill be hanged, Tom Garrett, if that 
stuff costs twelve dollars! You don’t get 
any more salary than I do, and I can’t be- 
gin to dress my wife as you do yours. 


Whether he slept, or waited there 
Unconscious, after that wild pang, 

Who knows? There came to him at last 
A sense as if some sweet voice sang; 


As if, throughout the universe, 
Each atom were obeying law 
In rhythmic order. In his heart 
He felt the same deep music draw. 


And one sharp thrill of tingling warmth 
Divided him; as if the earth 

Throbbed through him all her stellar might 
With the swift pulse of some new birth. 


my wife so muchto spendon beads. How 
do you manage it?” 

“I don’t manage it, and I don’t dress 
my wife, as you term it. She gets what 
she likes with her own share of the 
money. I never interfere, except when 
i'm asked, as I was this afternoon.” 

‘But she wore a stunning gown last 
night,”’ persisted Dick, who felt bound to 
sift this ‘*‘woman and dress business,” as 
he called it, to the bottom. ‘I want to 
know how you manage it. My wife isa 
handsome woman, but I 
ashamed of her last evening. I really 
want her to have what other women have, 
but I just can’t keep giving her money for 
gewgaws, and that is what it would 
amount to.” 

Tom gave a prolonged whistle half 
under his breath. 

‘**T tell you I don’t manage my wife at 
all. It’s all I can do to attend to my side 
of the house and my business. I earna 
couple of hundred every month, carry on 
my side of the expenses, furnish the 
house, buy the provisions, and clothe my- 
self out of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the other fifty comes in as Mrs. Gar- 
rett’s share. Of course, if we either.of us 
need a little more, we arrange that matter 
between us. But one thing, Dick, I never 
ask her what she did with her money, any 
more than I expect to account to her for 
the spending of mine. She has just as 
good a right to that fifty dollars to use as 
she pleases, as I have to three times as 


Up the long spirals of his stems 
What currents coming from afar, 
What blessedness of being glows! 
Was he a blossom or a star’ 
Wings like their own the great moths thought 
His pinions rippling on the breeze,— 
Did ever a king’s banner stream 
With such resplendent stains as these * 
Over what honey and what dew 
His fragrant gossamers uncurled! 
Forgotten be that seed’s poor day, 
Free, and a part of this high world! 
A world of winds and showers aslant, 
With gauzy rainbows everywhere, 
Cradled in silken sunshine, rocked 
In skies full of delicious air! 
Ah, happy world, where all things live 
Creatures of one great law, indeed; 
Bound by strong roots, the splendid flower,— 
Swept by great seas, the drifting seed! 
—St, Nicholas. 


—¢ o ¢--—_ —_ 
MR. ROSENBERG & OO. 


**Are you going in that dress” 

Mr. Rosenberg, immaculate in fine linen 
and broadcloth, stood and surveyed his 
wife. She, arrayed in a well-worn black 
silk, answered cheerfully, ‘‘Sha’n’t I do? 
It’s the very best I have.” 

‘*Why, yes, yes; but you surely are not 
going to wear light gloves? Everybody 
wears dark ones now.” 

Little Mrs. Rosenberg quietly fastened 
one of the offending gloves, while her hus- 
band mercilessly continued: ‘*You don’t | much. 
look just right, either. Seems to me a “Why, man alive, my wife is a splendid 
few beads or something of that sort would financier. She was brought up to handle 
have added to the effect.” money, while I had to learn. You see, my 

Mrs. Rosenberg: gave an inaudible sigh. | father was a rich man, and handed me any 
Just two days before she had priced some | gum I wanted at any time. Then there 
neat jet trimming, which she fancied, at | ¢ame a day when he lost his property, and 
‘only seventy-five cents a yard. when I began reading law I had not a cent 

But Mrs. Rosenberg had not even money — to call my own. It was pretty hard, I tell 
enough for this small purchase, so she had you, to keep down my extravagant tastes. 
carelessly asked, ‘*Could you let me have | had to begin at the foot of the ladder and 
a couple of dollars, Richard?’ and Dick work up. But Amy helped. Now my 
had answered, ‘‘What have you done with | business is on a firm footing, and there is 
the two dollars I gave you a few days no more need for her to use her own money. 
ago? I suppose you have spent it all; | I rebelled against it at the time. What 
women have no idea of the uses of money.” | she has of her own is safely invested, with 

Dick had the habit of forgetting. and so the understanding that she shall have 
expecting others to forget, remarks like what she desires for her own expenses.” 
these. But his wife often thought them | Dick Rosenberg listened attentively, in- 
over. Before her marriage she had formed terrupting with a word now and then. 
not the least idea of Mr. Rosenberg’s opin- | When he came to go he said, “I’ll try 
ions on the money question, and most bit- | your plan, Tom, with my wife. ‘I always 
terly had she repented it. | somehow felt as if a woman was not made 

Possessed of a liberal education, includ- In fact, I’ve almost always 


| for business. 
ing the languages, she was able to turn |. been with Belle when she made purchases, 
various accomplishments to account, and | and paid for them myself.” 

thus command several hundred a year. “My word for it, Dick, you will have 
About two thousand dollars had been | more money left at the end of a year if 
saved, and were now lying in a bank, an- | Mrs. Rosenberg buys her own things.” 
nually drawing interest. But of this That evening there were no callers, and 
Richard Rosenberg knew nothing. He | Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg stationed them- 
only knew that his wife was in easy cir- | selves in the library with books and work. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


| The lady of the house worked fitfully, 





inserted a mark between the leaves of his | 
law-book, replacing it on the shelf, then | 


I meant to bring | 


enough with me to do my shopping, but I | 
And, to Dick’s amazement, she | 





| 
| 


Why, I should think I was a fool to give | 





was actually | 


trimming, and, possessing a good deal of | 





watched the flames in the glowing fire, 
hesitated, opened her mouth to speak once 
or twice, at last gained courage and gave 
utterance: 

“Mrs. Franklin cawe in this afternoon to 
ask me to go shopping with her to-morrow 
morning. She has seen some goods she 


would like to consult me about, and as I 


said I needed a dress, she suggested that I 
get it at the same time. I didn’t know 
whether it would be convenient for me to 
have any money now or not. If it is not, 
perhaps I can. have enough for car-fares, 
and then I can help her with her things.” 

Belle trembled as her husband began. 
First he laid down his paper and pushed it 
aside. 

‘The very idea of your having to come 
to me for car-fares! No, I don’t mean it 
isn't right,” as he saw the moisture gather 
in Mrs. Rosenberg’s eyes. ‘I have been 
meaning (he did not say for how long) to 
have a little talk with you upon the money 
question. Belle, I always thought it was 
the man’s place to manage all the money. 
I will tell you how it was in my home. 
My father was a poor boy. He was sent 
out at ten years of age to shift for himself. 
He did all kinds of hard, cold work, and 
received hard, cold treatment. He tried 
several trades, and at last decided to go 
into a factory, learn all there was to learn 


about the business, and get up by degrees | 


into a good business. He did so. 

‘In my early years he had quite a good 
salary; several thousand a year. 
there was one thing I always observed, 
and that was that though he gave liber- 
ally and spent lavishly, himself, he never 
trusted my mother with much money. He 
trusted her, but those were not days when 
women were expected to control things. 
They always asked their husbands what to 
do and what to buy. Anyway, it was so 
in my father’s family, and in his brothers’ 


families, and other families i knew about. | 
“Why, my mother had no pocket-book 
She always went to my fa- | 


of her own. 
ther for every cent. 

‘*When I married, I supposed that I 
ought to keep my money in my own 
hands; but I have made up my mind that 
Il have been all wrong. ‘To-morrow is 
your birthday, Belle. I’m going to cele- 
brate by beginning to live as 1 mean to go 
on.” 

To Mrs. Rosenberg’s surprise, he was 
holding out to her a new pocket-book of 
the most approved style. Mrs. Rosenberg 
took it, and the faint color in her cheeks 


deepened as, on examining it, she discov- | 


ered a fifty-dollar bill neatly folded and 
lying within. 

“It is only what I propose to hand you 
at the beginning of each month hereafter,” 
said her husband, looking on with pleased 
interest. 

Just fancy how she felt! She who had 
been accustomed to come and ask for the 
sum of ten cents! 

Mrs. Franklin and Mrs. Rosenberg did 
their shopping together. And it must be 


owned that Mrs. Franklin was surprised at | 


the number of dainty trifles that her friend 
purchased. When at last she spent four 
dollars for half-a-dozen handkerchiefs, she 
explained. ‘‘Edna, do you think I am 
growing extravagant? I hada large birth- 
day present, so you see I can afford a few 
things.” 

But in after days Mrs. Franklin observed 
to her husband, ‘‘What a long birthday 
present Belle Rosenberg had! She seems 
to have plenty of money in these days for 
all that she needs.” 

As for Mr. Rosenberg, he never regretted 
that he decided to make his wife partner 
in home affairs. He no longer had occa- 
sion to be ashamed of her appearance in 
public; nor needed he to lament any un- 
due extravagance in her. 

“Dick, you are not robbing yourself, or 
the interests of the house, or anything, 
are you?” she ventured one day; adding, 


*“T] do wish every wife could have her | 


allowance.” 

And Mr. Rosenberg smilingly growled, 
‘*T believe that every sensible man sees to 
it that his wife has one.” —Exchange. 

pennanicesiisigiilaaiatinnala: 


GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 


Gardening seems to be very fitting, and 
ought to be congenial, work for girls. I 
do not mean the cultivation of flowers, for 
that can only be done profitably near the 
larger cities, and there are so many green- 
houses already established that a woman, 
without capital and experience, would not 
stand an even chance. But for fruits and 
berries and early vegetables, there is like- 
ly to be, in these days of summer board- 
ers, a market. 

Not long ago, I saw two girls busy dig- 
ging over the soil with trowels, where one 
crop had been taken off, preparing to put 
in.something else; and I venture to say 
that no hired man would have done it 
better. Whether they were day laborers 
or were personally interested, there they 
were; and it certainly was not so hard as 
to scrub a floor, to wash or iron. 

One girl tried strawberries, just to see 


But | 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1889. 


| what she could do. She did everything 


| herself except the ploughing and harrow- 
| ing. She set out the plants in the spring, 
and by only the labor of keeping out the 
weeds, cutting off the runners twice, and 
watering them a few times, she had a fine 
crop the second year, which averaged 
| twenty cents a box. 

Currants. raspberries and blackberries 
soon come into bearing, and so do grapes. 
It is easy enough to start any of them, and 
to take care of them after that. They will 
thrive in unoccupied corners, and against 
walls. 
them around almost any house in the coun- 
try. One lady who had cares enough, 


There is unused space enough for | 


seemingly, to take all her time, told me 


that in odd hours for several springs she 
set out grape vines, trained and pruned 
them, and even fashioned the trellises, till 


every nook and corner around her house 


and out-houses had its thrifty vine. She 


had read everything on the subject that | 


she saw, and had learned what to do. 

She set out currant cuttings, and, what 
was a great deal harder, conquered the 
currant worms. ‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘one 
must expect to do that. If you have a 
garden, there will come an army of devas- 
tators, in the shape of worms, and bugs, 
| and nameless flies. That is the law of the 
| universe. There is just so much over- 

coming to be done in everything.” 

The same lady is zealously engaged in 


| peach-raising, planting stones every au- | 


tumn, expecting in this way to keep her 
trees replenished. ‘I plant every year,” 
| she said, ‘‘and let them stand a year where 
they are, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, and then transplant. My 
friends laugh at me about my peach or- 
chard. But there is a three-year-old tree 
coming into bearing. It has one peach— 
you see it!”"— Woman's Magazine. 


oo 


MARY WALKER’S ‘WHIM.’ 


WESTFIELD, N. J., SEPT. 16, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
| In a column of your paper, a week or 
| two ago, there appeared a passage which 
has haunted and hurt me ever since. It 
was this: 

A little squib I saw in the Des Moines 
Register about Gen. Rosecrans being brave 
enough to walk side by side with Dr. 
Mary Walker. It does require some brav- 
ery, but there is no old soldier with any 
bit of courage or gratitude, who ever knew 
| Dr. Mary Walker, who does not respect 

her in spite of her ‘‘whim.” 


I do not suppose the writer of the above 
had any idea of the wound she inflicted 
when she spoke of Dr. Mary’s ‘“‘whim”; 
and yet, if she will think over some cher- 
ished conviction she holds—be it temper- 
ance, woman suffrage, or something else— 
for which she is willing to sacrifice 


health, comfort, friends, if need be, and | 


all that makes life dear, and will realize 
what it would be to have some valued co- 


‘‘whim,” perhaps she wil) not repeat it in 
the future. 

Through her poetry and prose, I have 
learned to love and admire the woman 





worker in another line allude to it as a | 


who penned that word, and I had to look | 


| twice at the signature, the better to make | 


sure I had not been mistaken. Let me 
quote Dr. Mary’s words regarding her 
‘whim,’ that the readers may judge 
whether ‘‘earnest conviction” is not a 
| more appropriate name for the motive that 
inspires this woman: 

‘*Nothing has agitated the public mind 
of such importance to women directly, and 
to men indirectly, as the dress question. 
The constantly changing styles of wom- 
en’s dress are ridiculous absurdities; their 
use results in sickness, immorality and 
death. Though blind idolatry to fashion 
may result from ignorance, the effects are 
not stayed. The consequences are that 
women are useless, for transmitted and 
acquired weakness leaves them barely able 
to transport their load of wretchedly ar- 
ranged merchandise. For the unconscious 
results, you have but to note the thousands 
whom fashionable show and its attendant 
nervous excitability have driven to ruin. 
Immense numbers, with minds wholly 
wrecked from this cause, are hidden from 
the world in asylums; but that fact is 
trivial compared with the deplorable one 
that the great mass of women in the na- 
tion are monomaniacs on dress. So in- 
sane are they, that anything, however 
monstrous, labelled ‘Fashion,’ they rush 
| after like wild herds following the leader, 
| no matter where or to what. But tortured 
flesh and embittered spirit soon bring them 
to the end that shows them all is worse 
than vanity; and the sin-tainted children 
struggle on, their prematurely old faces 
pleading to society for a decent chance 
for wholesome existence, and still thestone 
and the serpent are offered. But it can- 
not be denied that among the causes of 
intemperance in alcohol and tobacco 
among men, of sickness, insanity, infanti- 
cide, lack of mental poise and self-sup- 
port among women, and of prostitution 
and intrigue among both sexes, the influ- 
ence of all other causes combined would 
not outweigh the results of universal 
woman’s prostitution to dress. Shall it 
be wondered at that a few who know 
this are ashamed to follow longer in the 
death-strewn wake, and are nerved with 
courage to strike out a path for themselves 
of peace, plenty, and calm, sweet health? 
We only wonder that we are so few, and 
the broad road so full, for our path com- 
pensates amply, our principles parry the 





- 





missiles hurled from the old thoroughfare 
and we invite the would-be true to come 
and see how it is themselves.” 

Dr. Mary may not thank me for taking 
up the cudgels in her behalf, for she js 
amply able to reply to anything she thinks 
needs areply. I did not do it in her be. 
half, butonmy own. Her “whim” is very 
dear to me, and I feel unspeakably grate- 
ful to her that she has blazed the way 
through the forests of ignorance and preju- 
dice for those who will surely cqme after 
her. 

Just think! *‘It does require some bray. 
ery” for Gen. Rosecrans to “‘walk side by 
side with Dr. Mary Walker.” How brave 
must she be to have walked all alone 
these many years, with nothing but 4 
‘‘whim” to sustain her! I stand with un- 
covered head in reverent admiration be. 
fore such courage and such steadfast de- 
votion to conviction as is manifested by 
the women who have unfalteringly and 
continuously been walking condemnations 
of the false and hurtful in woman’s dress, 
and I humbly hope that sometime I may 
attain thereunto. In anticipation of that 
time, I most sorrowfully and earnestly 
protest against the appellation of “whim.” 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


——_——_— OO ——— 
ONE HOUR. 


A few years ago, a gentleman met 4 
rich merchant, a Mr. Bowen, who was 
leaving his office at one o'clock in the 
morning. 

‘**Why, Bowen, what are you doing here 
so late?’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, I have a habit of stealing an hour 
from sleep every night to give to my ac- 
counts. It is a great gain on the week's 
work.” 

In less than a year, the merchant was 
ordered by his physician to give up busi- 
ness altogether, if he would preserve his 
life. The continuous strain of years and 
the time stolen from sleep had broken him 
down; he was an old man at forty-eight. 
He had become wealthy, but, as the event 
proved, had greatly shortened his life by 
his devotion to money-making. 

A man well known in this country and 
Europe as a profound scholar and linguist 
made a resolution, in the first years of his 
married life, to give one hour each day 
absolutely to his children. During that 
time his whole thoughts and attention 
were devoted to understanding their char- 
acters and influencing them in the right 
direction. Business, invitations, visitors. 
whatever would have interfered with that 
hour, were all put aside. ‘I have an en- 
gagement,” was the inexorable answer. 

His daughters grew to maidenhood. 
Their mother was dead, and they had no 
friend so near as their father. All their 
little school troubles, their plans and pleas- 
ures, they brought eagerly to him, and 
were always sure of his sympathy. 

His boys became young men; they, too, 
had their ambitions, their downfalls, their 
successes —most of all, their temptations. 
They were never afraid to go to him with 
any of them, as to an elder brother. 

A friend met him walking down street 
one day with one of his boys. Father 
and son were joking and laughing together. 

‘‘Ilow do you become so intimate with 
your sons?” inquired the friend afterward. 
‘*T used to see mine as babies about the 
house, and presto! they are men—but al- 
most strangers to me!” 

**I gave them a little time each day, got 
down to their level as children, and so grew 
up with them.” 

“Bah! Iam too busy grubbing all day 


to earn something to leave them. I have 
no time for such idleness!” 
The two men separated. One be 


queathed to his undisciplined children 
wealth, which they speedily squandered; 
the other gave to his, not so much money, 
to be sure, but firm, controlled characters. 
every point of which had been influenced 
by his experience, his Christian faith and 
love. 

Diane De Poitiers, a famous beauty of 


| the French court io the sixteenth century, 





is said to have spent an hour every day in 
a hot milk-bath to preserve her complex- 
ion, which was of dazzling fairness. 

How many women are willing to give 
so much time daily to solitude and prayer 
in order that their souls may be kept pure 
and untainted ? 

Each of us can steal one hour from the 
twenty-four to promote our fondest wish 
or ambition. To what shall the hour be 
given? 

The answer which each reader wishes 
involuntarily to make to this question, 
will afford him a key to his own character 
and the present condition of his mind and 
soul.— Union Signal. 

++ 

In true ma husband and wife 
ought to be like twin stars in the heavens. 
Yon would not, if you could, have one 
fall into and become absorbed in the 
other. Let the two swing and shine to 
gether in their one sphere, each with its 
own peculiar brilliance, and then the 
heavens shall become glorious.—Rev. M.J- 
Savage. ; 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Will some one kindly send to this office 
the address of ‘‘ The Trained Nurse?” 

Tennis teaching is now opening a new 
pranch of employment for women. 

A Woman’s Co-operative Sewing Asso- 
ciation is soon to be started in Pasadena, 
Cal. 

In Russia, a married woman, no matter 
how young and inexperienced, is perfect- 
ly independent of her husband in her 
property rights. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., has 
returned to England from Stockholm, 
where she attended the Congress of Orien- 
talists. In the latter part of October she 
will sail for New York. Her first lecture 
in America is to be at the Brooklyn Acade- 
my of Music. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who has 
been for several years a valued contribu- 
tor to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, is associate 
editor of the Pacific Monthly, lately started 
in Los Angeles. This magazine may have 
a bright future before it, as the field is 
great and competitors few. 

The “‘Charles Lucas memorial prize,” a 
silver medallion, is considered the ‘blue 
ribbon” of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, and is competed for by both men 
and women. For many years it was inva- 
riably won by the men, but in 1888 a wom- 
an took it, and this year also it has been 
awarded to a woman. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Equal Rights As- 
sociation has resumed its work after the 
summer vacation, and is preparing for an 
active campaign. It is the intention to 
open a correspondence with the progres- 
sive women in other cities and towns of 
Tennessee, with a view to the establish. 
ment of more societies; and at the next 
session of the State Legislature a large 
petition will be presented. The Memphis 
Association is at present arranging for a 
lecture by Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

It is no argument against Woman suf- 
frage to say that women do not desire to 
vote, because we do not give men the suf- 
frage because it is always desired, neither 
do we deny it to those men who do not 
exercise it. The argument that women 
are weaker than men also lacks force in 


its application, because we do not deny it 


to men who are weaker than the average 
woman.—Elihu B. Hayes. 

The Young Woman’s Temperance De- 
partment of the W. C. T. U. enlists young 
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Mrs. Rachel Lloyd, Ph. D., formerly of | | 
| Philadelphia, now professor of analytical 


chemistry in the University of Nebraska, 
was elected a Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
at its last meeting held in Toronto. Mrs. 
Lloyd studied chemistry at Harvard for 


seven summers, but, of course, received | 
no degree. She was elected a professor in 


the College of Pharmacy at Louisville, Ky., 
and went from there to Zurich, Switzer- 
land, where, after two years’ residence, 
she took the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. She returned to fill an important 
chair in the University of Nebraska. 
Seven writers—clergymen, college pro- 
fessors and public men, some of them 
specialists of acknowledged 
have associated themselves to discuss spe- 
cial questions of social interest and im- 
port, and to prepare papers to be after- 
wards given in the pages of the Century. 
The writers include the Rev. Prof. Shields, 
of Princeton ; Bishop Potter, of New York; 
the Rev. Dr. I. T. Munger, of New 
Haven; the Hon. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, 
and Prof. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. ‘The opening paper will be print- 


| ed in the November Century. 


A society for the elevation of domestic 
service, called the ‘“‘Sunshine Mission,” 
desires to establish a national home in 
New York City, with local homes in every 


| large city of the Union, where both for- 
| eign and American girls will be received, 


eared for, trained, and secured homes 
through the connecting Intelligence Bu- 
reau. Castle Garden police regulations 


| are not sufficient to protect thousands of 


innocent immigrant girls, landing for do- 
mestic service, from being enticed from 
their legitimate purposes, and so lost for 
usefulness. Among the present members 
are Miss Willard, Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, and others. Additional 
information can be obtained from Mrs. 
Ada Frederiksen, Corresponding Secre- 


| ary, 357 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


women in separate societies for the pur- | 


pose of making total abstinence socially 


popular, and bringing young men to a | 
higher standard of personal habits. It | 


also contemplates the education of young 
women in the scientific and ethical phases 
of the temperance movement, and training 
them to responsibility by giving into their 
charge the especial work for children. It 
is from these ranks that the older women 
expect to fill their own. 


The “‘glorified spinster’ does not mean | 
Every | 
year sees an increased number of recruits | 


to be extinguished by ridicule. 


in the ranks of those women who prefer 
work and honest independence. We see 
proofs of this in the number of “‘ladies’ 
dwellings” that are rapidly springing up 
inLondon. The third block of these build- 
ings, originally designed by Lady Mary 
Feilding, president of the Working Ladies’ 
Guild, is now nearly completed. It is 
spacious, consisting of 150 rooms, some of 
which are divided into small suites. 
Already 300 applications have been made 
for these rooms by ladies of limited means, 
most of them journalists, students and 
teachers. A very desirable feature of the 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
BORROWING BABIES. 


BY ANNA M. PRATT. 








Allin the pleasant midsummer weather 

Two little maidens are happy together; 

For Goldilocks has a Paris doll 

With a carriage and blue silk parasol,— 
And Gretchen, a baby brother ; 

And looking at Gretchen’s wistful face, 

Goldilocks says with a generous grace, 
‘*Let’s borrow of one another.” 


Then, O! then, with what wondering bliss 
Gretchen presses a tremulous kiss 

On the marvellous doll, while her starry eyes 
Beam with the light of a glad surprise, 

And her cheeks are like roses a-blowing! 
She has dreamed of a doll with curling hair, 
But this is a darling beyond compare, 

And her heart is filled to o’erflowing. 


Goldilocks smiles with a look that charms 


standing— | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





H. L. HASTINGS, samc BOSTON, MASS! | 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. | 








LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 


AND 


GENERAL 


CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


| Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con. 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
— | For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


ss GOLLEGE OF 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 


LITERATURE, Etc. 


























BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and Opermet bust support is provided 

In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
articular attention to the physical pongestane and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........+++++++$1.75 
7 @, « o ** Bone Front only........- 


coevese 24 


ly 


i 
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G i He aoe Whol i Bono | PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
B62, Cnilaren’s—without Bones. so a | BOSTON, MASS. 





Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clintcal Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. . 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 





We shgll take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. FEES 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, » . 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. For OneCourse of Lectures...... ttseeeeeeses B 85.00 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address Jos the Teese Courses, including Matricula- 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. Matriculation Fee (Yeatly) .......-sceccc, BOO 
——_————— D trrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6,00 
Graduation Ved.cccccccccccccce cocccccccsccs S008 


READING MADE HASY. 
REFORMATION IN SPELLINC. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only truly natural method by which the child may be taught. Independence, self-reliance, 
accuracy and fluency attained. No such results can possibly be obtained by any other method. 
Study changed from drudgery to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and 
pronounce for itself; thus establishing a 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 

| nouncements and information apply to 
| EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 


Reform at the Foundation. | 128 Second Avenue, New York. 
From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. Gt" =~». ms 
DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


eo 
“Judging from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction according 
to Mrs. Pollard’s Method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography is much lightened, I am 
able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and effective than any other I have had occasion | 
to notice. I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” c oem 2 Park Square, 
To the above Mrs. Scorr adds the following: Corner Boy ston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 
“Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now, at the Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
close of the schooi year, hax completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able to read almost perfectly in | Special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
any book. Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
pronounce correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this For the past four years (associated with her son, 
training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.” Some = a> be M. D., of Harvard) has 
Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a practical illustration of sont Go Se @ thorough ae me Sy Ree 
the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1859, at the School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa. The Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
room wus crowded with visitors to listen to the reading of a class of little children under the management | g thorough Medical Electrician. ’ eer 
Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 





of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They 
had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. They first read from one of 
the six or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader; afterwards from 
“Feathers and Furs,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never seen these books, but read 
so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the sentiment, thut it was a surprise to all. By 
request a number of difficult words were placed upon the board. Among them were: freight, glance, 
western, Webster, address. They not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. 
If the best evidence of success is success, this method had abundant vindication. 
In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 

“Tam free to announce to you my complete and perfect conversion to your Synthetic Method. I 
have watched it closely, und the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. I never saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year everythin must be Synthetic. 
The more [ see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous | was in the beginning.” 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence; Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of 
Charity, B. V. M.; Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sisters—a]l of Chicago 
—also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 

at cost at office of Woman’s Jovurnat, No. 3 

Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 

More suffragists can be made by the systematic 

| distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 

strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 








POLLARD’'S MANUAL, 


which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, has 
just come from the press, and is now ready for teachers. When used in connection with the Pollard 
Readers and Spellers, this Manual will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and reliable guide. 


The cooing baby within her arms; 

She sings, and her silvery voice beguiles 

rhe little one into sweet answering smiles, 
And soon they are laughing together. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 


institution is that the tenants can have | 


meals served to them in their own or in 
the common rooms at a moderate cost.— 
Women's Gazette. 

Miss Mary Louisa Worley is the daugh- 
ter of a medical man residing in Lon- 
don. No sooner were her school years 
over than Miss Worley began to look to 
college as the natural field for the further 
development of her powers. She directed 
her attention toward the examinations of 
the London University. In the Latin 
Matriculation she came out third on the 
list, and, as a result, she was immediately 
awarded an exhibition and the Gilchrist 
scholarship. But not content with the 
honors that London could bestow upon 
her, a year later, in 1884, she won a 
scholarship at Girton College, Cambridge. 
This energetic young lady now pursued a 
double academic career. In 1886 she 
graduated in classical honors at London 
University, and did the same thing at 
Cambridge in 1888. To be practically 
Bachelor of Arts in two universities would 
have satisfied the ambition of most persons. 
But there remained still one more attain- 
able height. To become a London Master 
of Arts was the last and greatest victory, 
and Miss Worley passed the examination 
80 brilliantly that she took the first place, 


Oh! two little maids are a goodly sight 
When borrowing babies brings such delight 
In the pleasant midsummer weather. 
— Selected. 
“7 — 


A MONKEY’S TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


In my youth, says a writer in an ex- 
change, I hada friend who had a monkey. 
We always took him out on our chestnut 
parties. He shook all our chestnuts for 
us. One day my friend stopped at a tavern 
and gave Jack about half a glass of 
whiskey. Jack took the glass and drank 
its contents, the effects of which soon set 
him skipping, hopping and dancing. Jack 
was drunk. We agreed to come to the 
tavern next day and see if Jack would 
drink again. 

I called in the morning at my friend's 
house; but instead of being, as usual, on 
his box, Jack was not to be seen. We 
looked.inside, and there he was crouched 
up in a heap. ‘Come,’ said his master. 
Jack came out on three legs, applying his 


| fore-paw to his head. Jack had the head- | 


| for Jack. But where was he? 


ache. He was sick and couldn't go. 
we put it off three days. We then met 
again at the tavern and provided a glass 
Skulking 


behind chairs. ‘Come here, Jack,” said 


| his master, holdfng the glass out to him. 


and at the same time won the gold medal | 


for classics. 
devote her exceptional talents to the pro- 
fession of teaching. 


Miss Worley has resolved to | 


Jack retreated, and as the door opened he 
slipped out and in a moment was on the 
top of the house. His master called him 
down. Jack refused to obey. My friend 
got a whip and shook it at him. The 
monkey continued on the ridgepole. His 
master got a gun and pointed it at him. 
Jack slipped over to the back of the build- 
ing. He then got two guns and had one 
pointed on each side of the house, when 
the monkey jumped upon the chimney and 


So | 





got down in one of the flues and held on | 


by his fore-paws. My friend kept that 


monkey twelve years afterward, but never | 


asked him again to take whiskey.— Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist. 





Do yov suffer from scrofula, salt rheum, or 
other humors? Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar. 


| 
| 
| 


Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. 


met with full information when addressed : 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to tne fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to a!! 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

‘auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TT. FOS Ss 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS $75 per month and ex 
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ar active man or Woman sel 

WANTED our goovls by sampie and live at home. 
N Salary pai : 


fae Ww. n what we say.” Stand 
REE. e@ mean what we y. and- 
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ard Silverware Co., Boston, 











in every respect. | 


__ | will always win. 


Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

| Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Sufftage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Sutlrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Obio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon..John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
| Clarke. 
Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 
| Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
| Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JovuRnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 


All such inquiries will be 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


MERIT WILL WIN. 


TRADE MARK 





UR sales of Stockinet Seamless Dress 
Shields for the first six months in | 
1889, in the United States, Europe and 
the Colonies, have been 230,000 pairs in 
| excess of any previous six months since 
| we 
| goods, well advertised, and fixed prices, 
For sale at every 
leading Ladies’ Store in the United 
States and Europe. 


commenced business. Standard 





CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


New York and London. 











P.S-—All genuine goods are stamped “Canfield” 
on each Shield. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN icsS Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pi LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & .” 
own 60."6 RAIN AND ’ ; 
WI NE OF Coc A NERVE TONIC and | S#me, postpaid, by mail. 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. | a beg age 1’ e, break pectnepe of _ ad 
. will, if requested, send asso - 
| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., ye : profes 





The best and most re- 
liable B 

‘ dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 

+ 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston: | or double price. 


. 
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THE COMING WOMAN. 


Could an American statesman of a cen- 
tury ago come back to life, the thing that 
would amaze him most would not be, I sus- 
pect, the existence of electric lights and of 
phonographs, for these would lie outside 
the sphere of public life, which would be 
our supposed Rip Van Winkle’s chief con- 
cern. Nor would it even be, within his 
own domain, the Australian ballot law, or 
civil service reform, or the efforts of a 
great nation to get rid of its surplus 
money. It would be the spectacle of a 
strange alteration in the very basis of gov- 
ernment; it would be the fact that in or- 
ganizing five new States, each of vast 


area and unknown resources, a large part | 


of the time of the organizing body has 





| is taken. 


been devoted to deciding whether men | 


alone, or women also, should become vot- 
ers in these new-born commonwealths. 
Nay, his chief wonder would lie in the 
fact that the final debate in each case did 
not turn on the question ‘‘whether,” but 
rather on the question “how far,” since 
all five States have finally made women 
voters about something. Idaho has given 
them school suffrage by its constitution ; 
so have North and South Dakota; while 
in Montana those women who pay taxes 
will vote on all questions submitted to the 
vote of tax-payers. Moreover, in two of 
these States (Washington and South Dako- 
ta) the question of giving women full suf- 


frage is hereafter to be put to vote, and on | 


this question women already qualified as 
voters for any purpose can also vote. We 
hereabouts take all these things very 
quietly, because we have come to them by 
degrees. But were some Rip Van Winkle of 
a deceased statesman to open his eyes 
upon them suddenly, he would justly pro- 
nounce them to involve a more deeply 
rooted change than any Australian ballot 
law, while the longest train of electric 
cars could not be so much as named in 
comparison. 


He could only end in accepting Victor | 


Hugo's high-sounding phrase that this is 
—rightly or wrongly—the woman's cen- 
tury. All the traditions about the sphere 
of the two sexes, as being something un- 
changeable and eternal, must fail before 
this simple fact. A local experiment, as 
in Massachusetts, or Kansas, or Wyo- 
ming, proves very little, it may be urged. 
But the founding of five new States by 
popular action, in communities drawn to- 
gether from all quarters of the globe, is 


not only an extraordinary demonstration | 


in self-government, but offers, as it were, 
a cross-section of current American 
thought on governmental principles. That 
in five different Constitutional Conven- 


tions, acting not merely independently, | 


but with an almost jealous degree of 
mutual independence, the uniform out- 
come should be some form of woman suf- 
frage, brings with it irresistible inferences. 
For good or for evil, itis an advance along 
the whole line; it is one of those revolu- 
tions which do not turn back. Itis alsoa 
revolution based, like most American 
steps, not merely on facts, but on princi- 
ples. 
dark; 
what the result will be, whether on wom- 
en or on men; it is the result of an uncon- 


To some extent it is a step in the | 
that is, we do not know in detail | 


scious evolution which has brought these | 


masses of men so far. It is not usually 
very easy to extend the suffrage, because 
this calls on a privileged class to give up 
power. Yetin each of these five prospect- 
ive commonwealths the hitherto govern- 
ing class has to some extent—no matter to 
what extent—done just that thing. No 
matter, again, what was the motive— 
whether impulse, or logic, or persuasion— 
the concession has been made. That this 
has been done in every one of five different 
States virtually settles the prevailing 


course of all our future national develop- | 


ment. 

That the result is to be of immediate, in- 
variable, and unmixed good, I do not, for 
one, believe. 
like the result of all previous extensions of 
the suffrage. Every newly enfranchised 
class needs to learn its work, to get con- 
trol of its weapons, and this usually in- 
volves some cut fingers. Women are not 
so unlike men as to be free from all the 
perils and weaknesses of men, and they 
may even have some of their own. Men 
have, in many years of voting, partially 
attained to what the once famous jurist, 
Theophilus Parsons, called ‘tan acquired 
intelligence” on many practical matters, 
which women, as a Class, have yet to gain. 
Men have also learned how to get on. with 


one another politically, even under appar- | 
ent differences, and to acquiesce with | 


amazing equanimity in the results of elec- 
tion-day. They are, I suspect, a little 
more patient of public evils than women, 
and a little less ardent inexpectation. On 
the other hand, this very habit of modera- 
tion has its dangers, and there are many 
households which would go to pieces had 
not the wife more decision, at least in or- 
dering the chickens out of the dooryard, 
than her easy-going husband. This strong 
quality again has its dangers, and the 


| 


If it were, it would be un. | 





chickens sometimes yield, not so much to 
persuasive and angelic qualities as to a 
certain shrillness of voice which does not 
make the in-door hearth very tempting to 
others than chickens. What with the fear 
that women will prove too weak, and the 
yet more anxious fear lest they turn out 
too strong, there are doubtless many per- 
sons—though the writer is not among 
them—who will look with dismay on the 
action of these five commonwealths. 

But the main thing to be considered is 
that, whatever we may think about it, and 
whether we approve it or not, the action 
When we look at the little fossil 
horses of the Peabody Museum at Yale 
University, and see the unconscious, in- 
evitable way in which those little creatures 
became larger of size and more compressed 
as to foot—five toes, four toes, three toes, 
two toes, until at last emerged the large 
and single-hoofed horse we now ride under 
the saddle—we can easily imagine that had 
those early races been consulted they 
might rot have approved of the change, 
and might even have filed remonstrances 
and held mass-meetings to oppose it. A 
political tendency which five new State 
Constitutional Conventions have recog- 
nized can certainly not be ignored, even if 





not one of them has put it in any final | 


and complete shape. A generation of wom- 
en who grow up to see their own sex ad- 
mitted to colleges and voting for school 


officials can never look at life precisely as | 


their grandmothers did, for whom such a 
state of things would have been incon- 
ceivable. Before us stands that new gen- 
eration, and we have got, with or without 
our Own approval, to make way for the 


Coming Woman.—T. W. H., in Harper's | 


Bazar. 
_— ++ - 


MEN’S NAMES AND WOMEN WRITERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 


| 


A late issue of your paper contains an | 


item from the St. James (Gazette, in which 
the editor, after remarking on the mascu- 
line pen-names assumed by women writers, 


says he *‘can recall no instance of a man | 


writing under a woman’s name.” With- 
out claiming, like the editor above quoted, 
the dignity of a literary authority, I at 
once recalled three such instances. The 
famous Charles Lamb is equally well 
known by the feminine name of ‘‘Elia;” 
William Gilmore Simms, the novelist, dis- 
tinguished himself as ‘‘Isabel;” and B. P. 
Shillaber metamorphosed himself 
Mrs. Partington, mother of the irrepres- 
sible Ike. Many other instances could 
doubtless be gathered by a little search. 
‘To be taken for a man,” quoting the 


| Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 


into | 


Gazette once more, is not in itself ‘‘regard- | 


ed as a compliment” by these ‘‘fair ladies 
in revolt,” and is not often the reason of 
their assuming men’s names. They do it 
sometimes as a matter of convenience, to 
add vraisemblance to their writings, just as 
Mr. Shillaber and the male authors of cer- 
tain papers in the Spectator, Rambler, and 
Tatler assumed women’s names ; sometimes 
to escape what Col. Higginson has called 
“the presumption of no brains.” 

For there is a widely prevailing impres- 
sion among critics and readers that, while 
men can describe the character of women 
and all the events of their ‘‘sphere” per- 
fectly well, no woman, whatever her 
genius or opportunities, can cross the 
spheric line in her turn, and create male 
characters or correctly show forth the lives 
of men. Though we hear to weariness of 
the faults and short-comings of women’s 
heroes, we hear no similar scorn of men’s 
heroines as such. Hence is it that, to es- 
cape Jeddart justice for their work, which 
would be condemned first for being 
wrought by women, and tried afterwards 
with a view of finding it guilty of untruth 
to nature, wherever anything was attempt- 
ed beyond the straitest bounds of supposed 
feminine experience, many women nov- 
elists, journalists and poets have been 
driven to adopt men’s names until their 
fame was secure and they were able to 
confess the truth. 

One instance in point shows the real ne- 


cessity for this, as well as the many that | 


might be given. When Henrietta Stannard’s 
(‘John Strange Winter’s’’) ‘*Cavalry Life” 
appeared, her publishers advised her 
to choose a masculine pen-name, which 
she accordingly did, as a matter of busi- 
ness, and not from any yearning of hér 
own for ‘tthe compliment of being taken 
fora man.” The success of the book and 
the criticism of representative journals 
alike proved the worth of this advice. One 
paper, for example, highly recommended 
the stories, and said that Mr. Winter would 
achieve a useful purpose in correcting the 
romantic and sentimental views of the 


cavalry officer which find favor among so | 


many lady novelists. A better critic, 
John Ruskin, knowing the author’s sex, 
has since said that J. S. Winter has given 


the most perfect and truthful delineations | 
of British military life and character that | 


exist. 
edge came naturally enough to Mrs. Stan- 
nard, who is the daughter of an ex-officer 


All this wide and accurate knowl- | 


a : | 
tions of soldiers, and lived for years in | 
garrison towns, and thus has had free ac- | 
cess to military traditions and life; but 


SPECIAL NOTIOES. 
Wanted—By an experienced Dress-maker, en- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply 46 





had her name confessed her sex when she | Myrtle Street. 


began to write of military matters, she 
would have been given no credit for this 
knowledge, and her work would not have | 


been judged on its merits, the presumption | 


of ignorance being against her. 
This ‘‘mark of subjection,” as the St. 
James Gazette calls such use of pen-names, 


| 


cannot be outlived until we have outlived » 


the breed of self-sufficient little masculine 
critics who stung Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing into thus defining their class: 


‘They judge a book 
Not as mere work, but as mere women’s work, 
Expressing the comparative respect 
Which means the absolute scorn.” 
GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 
‘ort Scott, Kan. 


—_—- -* ee 


SPECIAL TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, | 


WITHIN & year a new department for the sale 
of the finest ready-made clothing for youths, boys 
and children has been added by Macullar, Parker 
& Co. to their already large establishment. The 
ladies are advised to call and examine its con- 
tents, and they are reminded that the firm keeps 
a very complete stock of furnishing goods for 
boys. The department is admirably arranged, 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors can be had 
for small classes on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 


| afternoons, and on any evening, for five dollars ; or, 


_—— for a succession of lectures, for four dollars 
each. 


Lyceum Lecture.—“ Both Sides of the Tobacco 
Question.” It is of interest to everybody. Alxo 
another lecture, “Poetry, What it is, and What is 
its Use.” With many original and rare selected 

ms. Address J. B. Wiggin, 17 Bromfield Street, 

oston. 


- MARION OSGOOD’s_ 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 


SIX PIECES. 
Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass, 








Sy GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 
« Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 


| SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Ill. 
Send references with application. 


| seeing, will find excellent 


having commodious dressing-rooms, large plate | 


mirrors and every other accessory to convenience. 
Mr. J. E. Leavitt has charge of the ne division. 
The stock includes dress suits and school suits 
for boys and children, the styles being all the 
latest, and the goods of either plain or fancy 
pattern. Special goods for the approaching hot 
weather comprise a great variety of suits. No 

rson acquainted with the house of Macullar, 

arker & Co. needs to be told that all articles of 
clothing, etc., manufactured and placed for sale 
by them, are of the very choicest quality. As for 
novelties of the current season, they have an 
abundance of them, notably in children’s neck- 
wear, hosiery and linens. 





Look Hse, Frieal, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling,. Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE, 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for | 
&e. Address ELecrric AceEncy, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Dyspepsia’s distress is relieved by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It has cured many severe cases. 





LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests. 
ROYAL (Pure) 
GRANT’S* (Alum)... 
RUMFORD’S* (fcsh).. —_—_—___ 
HANFORD’S (when fresh) 
CHARM * (Alum Powder), 
DAVIS’* and 0. K.* (A) 








CLEVELAND'S ...........s0000 Pe ee 
PIONEER (San Francisco)....... VOICE 
GN ho 0 hese sccnncersvsdereseal CIE A 
ly PU resestnscrdacecanesd SEY 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s)............ \ABRRIE BORE PEE. 
Gack ccirvccscacceecuend PED 
SE bre cenedcacnsossasscaveti EDT 
GEE Sober cdnccescedccocsocensent Rs 
HANFORD’S (None Such), when not fresh. —_—_—_—_— 
PEARL (Andrews & Co.) ........00000008 ST 


RUMFORD’S * (Phosphate), when not fresh... 


Reports of Government Chemists. 

‘* The Royai Baking Powder is composed of 
pure and wholesome ingredients. It does not 
contain either alum or phosphates, or other in- 
jurious substances.-EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph.D.” 

‘The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public. 

‘Henry A. Morr, M. D., Ph. D.” 

‘The Royal Baking Powder is purest in qual- 
ity and highest in strength of any baking pow- 
der of which I have knowledge. 

‘* Wn. McMvuRTRIE, Ph. D.” 


* All Alum baking powders, no matter how 
high their strength, are to be avoided as dan- 
gerous. Phosphate powders liberate their gas 


too freely. or under climatic changes suffer de- 
terioration. 








Jersey-Fitting Un- 

dergarments. 

In Silk, Jaeger Wool, Me- 
rino and Gauze, also Silk 
and Wool mixed. 

FOR 
Men, Women and 
Children. 


Prices Reduced. 
$3.00, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 





in the Royal Artillery, was born of genera-' ©, BATES, 47 Winter St. 


. address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No, 3 Park St., 





PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORK. 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight- 
rivate board at 
61 East 11th St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terims 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN RE-OPENED 


their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for cul- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





QWARTHHORS COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 10th, 90 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and Literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes) 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full puar- 
ticulars, address W. H. APPLETON, Ph. D.. 
Acting President. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of aes Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 





with positions; musicians and readers, also type- | 


writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of Sree’, Coenen &e. 
sells school property. Sec 


1001 and Kindergarten 
outtits. Circulars sent. 


. 
Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 
For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 


college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 


Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15, 
Sept, 25, 188), 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year ete September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


rJPNHE 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 


School year begins 








Holmes & Co. 


JERSEY 
FITTING 


UNION 
UNDER 
GARMENTS. 


High grade in Silk, Silk 
and Jaeger’s, Silk and Cot- 
toa, All-Wool Merino, Dr. 
Jaeger’s All-Wool Yarn, in 
Summer, Winter and extra 
heavy weight. Readers in 
the vicinity of Boston cal) 
and examine. Take elevator. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 

We quote from the pen of 


Annie Jenness Miller 


the gifted authoress of 
“Dress,” a monthly maga- 
zine “devoted to the practi- 
cal and beautiful in women's 


TRADE MARK — (Nov. sie umber) ™*” 











ents und | “HOLMES & CO., 109 Kingston Street, 


| BOSTON, MASS., hold a patent on a Union Suit which 
is simply Perfect in Quality, Workmanship and 
Price. We handle these goods and consider them 
first-class in «ery respect.” 








—;-THE ONLY :::- 


SHOE POLISH 
Contraininlg OWL 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 








A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre- 
pares for College, Scientitic Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, | 
W. Newton, Mass. 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD. 

Menrcy A, BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, inelud- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 








Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Pur- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. | 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. | 

The special class for training Kindergarten | 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 
(MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA PorTE, IND. | 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 








Address 





| Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


| Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P.M.) 





| 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, | 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 





VERY family requires the vey best appliance obtair 
able tor heating the home and cooking the food 


will agree to this proposition, but, some may be in 
doubt where “ the best” may be obtained. To such we 
address_ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 


ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 

We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 


tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 


and General Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO.. 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents pet 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 








‘Real Estate ali Mortgages | 1. D. 000K & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts 


Dress Reform. 


| 
} 





Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 





Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. | 


62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. FE. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
HARMONY AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No. 3 Park St. 





Cloksimuvotann 


80 ruggley SF 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington on 














Desirable private homes furnished for those comlng 
from a distance. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place- 
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The Wom 


A Weekly Newspap 
in BosToN, devoted 1 
to her educational, i 
Equality, and especiall 


+ 

LUCY ST 

H. B. BL 

ALICE 8 

OCCASIONA 
JULIA WARD Ho 
Mary A. LIVERY 
Mrs. H. M. T. Ct 
ELIZABETH STUA 
MARY PUTNAM J. 
FRANCES E. WIL! 
MARY F. EastTMA 
Dr. EmMILy BLAC 
Miss Mary E. B 
HARRIET PRESCO 
Dr. LELIA G. BE 
Mrs. ELLEN B. L 
Mrs. M. Louise ' 
Mrs. LILLIE DEV 
Dr. ALIDA C. AY 
Miss OcTaviA W 


SUSA) 
Business Manager 


TERMS—$2.50 a year 
for three months, in a 
CLUB RATES—5 copi 
Four weeks on tri: 


(Entered at the P. O., 
matter.) 





‘* NOTHING 
BY EM 


Nothing to live for? | 

Though when hear 

emptiness; 

But unto thee I brin 
A message, born of lov 
And may it prove, O s« 

To all things beautif 

Thy life which looks 
This is the word: “So 
Some one,—or who or) 

Knowest thou not? 
And thou shalt find, in 

Who waits thee, litt 
For, since God keeps t 

Some one hath need 


EDITOR! 


Correspondents 
NAL this week e3 
Queen Isabella, an 
exceedingly unfla 
Isabella was not p 
pare favorably wi 
ereigns of that cet 
the faults of her 
her own. Queen 
monument. ‘he | 
few indeed to wl 
can be given. Bi 
best according to 
charitable judgme 
founder of Germa 
Whittier in ‘The | 

‘Hail to pc 

Hail, future men 
Let the young gene 
Look kindly upo 
What pains and ca! 
What trials and \ 
Remember, and wh 
Follow our footst 
Where we have fail 
Aright, or wisely 
Be warned by us, t 
And, knowing we v 
Pity us, and forg 


The WOMAN'S ¢ 
the day before th 
of the Historical P 
hence can give no 
week, The ticket: 
prospects are that 
success. 


Twenty young» 
bia College by the 
its opening last we 
fact that these yo 
the advantages of 
Only in this way, v 
the long, hard dis: 
have had to climb 
tual epportunities, 
credit of the age. 


Clark University 
ter, Mass., by the n 
G. Clark, was ded 
with most interest 
dress of the found 
that “‘the benefits 
university are offe: 
faith and honesty 
sue the study of 
that thete should | 
ligious, political, 
Only basis of exclu 
not admitted. Ti 
uates of Wellesley 
must go elsewhere 
But as “‘men's tho 
the process of the 
Senerosity of “the 


